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SPANIARDS BESIEGED LEYDEN. 


BY MARY BARRETT, 


ALL New England boys and girls for 
some two or three generations past have 
grown up in the full conviction that our 
American Revolution was just about the 
greatest event the world ever saw. At 
the knees of hoary-headed grandsires 
we have proudly listened to traditions of 
Lexington and Bunker Hill, and number- 
less Fourth-of-July orations, beneath 
the waving “stars and Stripes,” and, amid 
running accompaniments of fire-crackers 
and Yankee Doodle, have expatiated on 
the immortal theme, till we have come 
to believe there never was anything like 
it. Well, nobody disputes our claim to 
glory. Nobody, the world over, denies 
that our youthful nation did carry on a 
noble strife for freedom to a triumphant 
close. Speaking after the manner of 
men, we may well be proud of it. Yet 
we should not forget that other nations 
have struggled for their liberty too. In- 
deed, all the joy and pride we indulge 
over our own glorious record should give 
us but the warmer interest in theirs. 

Two hundred years before the Ameri- 
can Revolution, there began a bold and 
desperate fight for freedom, in a little 
triangular nook of Europe, called the 
Netherlands, lying between France, Ger- 
many, and the North Sea. At that 
time its population numbered three mill- 
ions, as did our own at the beginning 
of our revolutionary conflict. Its terri- 
tory, however, was less than that of the 


three little States- of Vermont, New 
Hampshire, and Massachusetts. The 
greater part of it consisted of land which 
had been reclaimed from the sea, and 
had been made habitable only by a vast 
deal of labor and pains. Yet, unprom- 
ising as it was by nature, the country had 
grown fair and rich through the industry 
and enterprise of its inhabitants. They 
were now to sustain a contest with Spain, 
the mistress of half the world, not for 
eight years, but for eighty ; and in this 
unequal strife they were destined to tri- 
umph at last. 

To look at the map of Europe, one 
would say Dutchmen and Spaniards had 
such a comfortable distance between 
them that it should have been easy to 
keep the peace. Five or six hundred 
miles of French territory, at least, sepa- 
rating their respective frontiers, not to 
mention that strong and high wall of 
Nature’s handiwork called the Pyrenees, 
—and on the other hand many hun- 
dred stormy leagues of sea, — one would 
suppose should have preserved an ex- 
cellent understanding between the two 
countries. But unfortunately, in the - 
latter part of the fifteenth century, there 
was some ambitious match-making, which 
resulted in mixing up the affairs of Hol- 
land with those of Spain for the next 
hundred and fifty years, in a way very 
disastrous to both. 

In the year 1496, — when this west- 
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ern world had scarcely been discovered, 
— one of the hereditary sovereigns who, 
under the title of “Counts of Holland,” 
had ruled the Low Countries for many 
hundred years, married the daughter of 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain. The 
son of this marriage —afterwards the 
famous Emperor Charles V. — was thus 
heir both to the crown of Spain and to 
the sovereignty of the Netherlands. 


.they well could be. 


THE SABBATH AT HOME. 


But, though born in Ghent, he proved to 
be at heart much more a Spaniard than 
anything else. 

The two nations, in all their tastes, 
habits, and opinions, were as unlike as 
Naturally enough, 
the Dutch did not fancy the Spaniards 
at all; nor did the Spaniards like the 
Dutch any better. To the latter, doubt- 


less, the union of the two countries was 


HUMILIATION OF THE DEPUTIES. 


‘only the more disagreeable because it 
‘placed the Netherlands, rich and power- 
ful as they were, in the position of a 
‘humble dependency of Spain. However, 
ithe Netherlanders made the best of it, 
since it could not be helped, and went 
eon with their manufactures and com- 
‘merce as usual, so industriously that in 
sspite.of much injustice and oppression 
‘they still grew rich all the while. 

A good specimen of the style in which 
‘they were governed by Charles V. is 
furnished by the memorable insurrection 
of Ghent, in 1539-40. This was one of 


the most wealthy cities of Europe, and 
constituted one of the four estates of the 
province of Flanders, in the south-west- 
ern part of the Low Countries. Charles 
had demanded from the Netherlands a 
subsidy of twelve hundred thousand 
florins, for carrying on one of his foreign 
wars. A third part of this sum was re- 
quired from the province of Flanders, as 
its own contingent. The spirited citizens 
of Ghent declared that Flanders had no 
right to grant the subsidy without the 
consent ofall four estates of the prov- 
ince ; and they sent werd to the regent, 
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that, for their own part, they should not 
‘pay it. The city was soon in open in- 
surrection. Charles, who resided in 
Spain, came in person all the way to the 
Netherlands to quell the revolt. On the 
fourteenth of February, 1540, he made 
a most imposing entrance into Ghent, 
attended by a body-guard of ten thou- 
sand armed men, and by a great number 
of civil and ecclesiastical dignitaries be- 
sides. A month of awful suspense fol- 
lowed, while the rebellious city awaited 
the sovereign’s vengeance. Then nine- 
teen persons were beheaded, as ring- 
leaders of the revolt. Six weeks after- 
ward, he pronounced sentence upon the 
city. Its ancient charters, privileges, 
and laws were all annulled; its public 
property and revenues of whatever kind 
were confiscated; the four hundred 
thousand florins were to be paid forth- 
with; an additional fine of a hundred 
and fifty thousand was imposed on 
Ghent alone, and six thousand a year 
for ever after. 

One would suppose this might have 
been sufficiently severe. But Ghent 
must be humiliated as well as chastised. 
It was therefore decreed that upon a 
certain day, a large number of deputies, 
including the senators of Ghent, thirty 
notable burghers, and certain others, 
“all dressed in black robes, and bare- 
headed ; in company with fifty persons 
from the guilds, and fifty others to be 
arbitrarily named, in their shirts and 
with halters around their necks,” * 
should appear upon an appointed day 
before the emperor, fall upon their knees, 
say that they were extremely sorry for 
what they had done, promise never to do 
the like again, and humbly implore his 
pardon. On May 3, 1540, this sentence 
was executed to the letter ; not without 
the presence of a military force so for- 
midable that resistance was absolutely 
hopeless. 


* Motley’s ‘‘Dutch Republic,” Vol. I. p. 65. 


Meantime the Reformation had com- 
menced. Many persons in the Nether- 
lands had already embraced the doctrines 
of Luther, in spite of the edicts by which 
Charles had forbidden them to do so, on 
pain of death. As early as 1523, two 


Augustine monks had been burned alive 


at Brussels ; but the effect seemed to 
be, as Erasmus tells the story, that “the 
city now began strenuously to favor 
Lutheranism.” It was impossible to fet- 
ter men’s thoughts. There were not a 
few among the brave Netherlanders who 
felt in their inmost souls that they had 
a right to believe whatever appeared to 
them to be true, and that nobody had a 
right to punish them for so doing. 
When men and women were put to death 
for heresy, those who stood around the 
scaffold or the stake went away only the 
more eager to find out what the new 
doctrines were, for the sake of which 
they were so willing to die. True, no 
one could read the Holy Bible, even in 
his closet, save at the peril of his life; 
but people did read it, for all that. To 
talk of religious questions, even with 
one’s own wife and children, was equiv- 
alent to laying one’s head on the block ; 
yet those who had learned that the way 
to heaven was through faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ alone, and that no priest 
on earth could shut the ever-open door, 
would still whisper the blessed news in 
every listening ear. 

So, although the persecution went on, 
growing only sharper and sorer for many 
years, the Reformation went on more 
rapidly still. It was of God, and none 
could overthrow it. Edicts of the ut- 
most severity were enacted and enforced 
against the new religion, but they did 
not avail. To have a hymn-book in 
one’s possession, to read a page of 
Luther’s or Calvin’s works, or to 
doubt, even, whether it was quite right 
to grant indulgences to the wicked and 
put to death the good, was to light one’s 
own funeral-pile. Furthermore, to give 
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bread or shelter to a suspected heretic, 
indeed, not to denounce him at once, 
was to expose one’s self to the same 
fearful doom. And none, of whatever 
rank or station, might venture to ask for 
the condemned either pardon or reprieve. 

All this had been the law of the land 
for twenty years ; and so rigidly had it 
been enforced, by the help of that in- 
quisition which was Charles’s other gift 
to the Netherlands, that from fifty to a 
hundred thousand persons had been ex- 
ecuted for heresy during his reign. In 
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1555, the emperor, on account of failing 
health, abdicated his throne in favor of 
his son, Philip II. Under the sway of 
the new monarch, matters simply went 
on from bad to worse. Philip was a 
more bigoted Catholic, a more arbitrary 
despot, if possible, than his father had 
been. Though he resided constantly in 


Spain, after the first four years of his 
reign, the government was administered 
by regents, who obeyed him with great 
cheerfulness in endeavoring to extermi- 
nate heretics. 


The inquisitors were 


PHILIP II. 


wont to drag suspected persons from 
their firesides or their beds, to thrust 
them into dungeons, torture, strangle, 
or burn them, with hardly the shadow of 
information, warrant, or process. Yet, 
as if this were not enough, new meas- 
ures were set on foot to accomplish the 


holy design of destroying heresy. The 
number of inquisitors was greatly in- 
creased ; and new decrees were pro- 
claimed, according to which, says Mot- 
ley, “inns were to receive no guests, 
schools no children, almshouses no pau- 
pers, graveyards no dead bodies, un- 


HOW 


less guests, children, paupers, and dead 
bodies were furnished with the most sat- 
isfactory proofs of orthodoxy. Births, 
deaths, and marriages could only occur 
with validity under the shadow of the 
church. No human being could consider 
himself born or defunct unless provided 
with a priest’s, certificate. The heretic 
was excluded, so far as ecclesiastical 
dogma could exclude him, from the pale 
of humanity, from consecrated earth, and 
from eternal salvation.” 

A. few of the great nobles, among 
whom the Prince of Orange was promi- 
nent, ventured to address a remonstrance 
to the king; but in vain. Matters were 
fast approaching a crisis. The inquisi- 
tion was again formally proclaimed in 
every town and village of the Nether- 
lands, in order that none might hence- 
forth presume to question its authority. 
However, the four principal cities of Bra- 
bant protested against it as a violation 
of a constitution anciently granted to 


that province, and were successful in. 


maintaining the charge. In 1566, a large 
number of nobles and gentlemen bound 
themselves to oppose the inquisition, by 
a secret league, framed in such terms 
that patriotic Catholics could sign it as 
honestly as Protestants. Toward the 
close of the same year, “ image-break- 
ing,” and field-preaching, to which peo- 
ple resorted by thousands, armed, 
marked the rapid spread of the Reformed 
doctrines. 

It was at length determined that the 
Netherlands heresy should be destroyed 
by force of arms. Accordingly, in 1567, 
about ten thousand veteran soldiers were 
sent thither, with the Duke of Alva as 
their commander-in-chief. Under his 
rule was established the terrible “ Blood- 
Council,” by whose summary proceed- 
ings eighteen hundred persons suffered 
death within three months from its in- 
stitution. ‘ Columns and stakes in every 
street, the door-posts of private houses, 
the fences in the fields, were laden with 
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human carcasses, strangled, burned, be- 
headed. The orchards in the country 
bore on many a tree the hideous fruit of 
human bodies.” 

Yet all this did not suffice. “ Upon 
the sixteenth of February, 1568, a sen- 
tence of the Holy Office condemned ai/ 
the tnhabitants of the Netherlands ¢o 
death, as heretics. From this universal 
doom, only a few persons, especially 
named, were excepted.” * A few days 
afterwards, a proclamation by the king 
confirmed this concise death-warrant, 
and ordered it to be carried into execu- 
tion as rapidly as possible. Alva and 
his Blood-Council had now nothing fur- 


_ther to do in the way of examinations 


and trials. It only remained to hang, 
drown, behead, bury alive, or burn whom- 
soever they pleased at their earliest con- 
venience. At length, some persons be- 
gan to think it time to rebel. 

The sixteenth century had its Wash- 
ington. William, Prince of Orange, a 
wealthy and powerful noble, who had 
held some of the highest offices in the 
government, became the faithful and be- 
loved leader of the oppressed nation in 
the deadly struggle which now began. 
He had been a Catholic hitherto, yet he 
had opposed the persecution of any 
whose religious faith differed, and had 
even dared to maintain that every man’s 
conscience should be left free. Gradu- 
ally he had become interested in the 
Reformed doctrines, and at length em- 
braced them for himself. He was now 
not merely a great and liberal-minded 
statesman, butadevout Christian. Prov- 
idence had prepared him to stand -forth, 
the man for the hour. At his own ex- 
pense, he raised in Germany an army of 
thirty thousand seldiers, and crossed the 
frontier to deliver his native land from 
the tyranny of Alva. But the campaigns 
of 1568 were fruitless. The people were 
so crushed and broken-spirited that not 
a city dared open its gates to the deliv- 

* Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” Vol. II. p. 158. 
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erer; and the prince, disbanding his 
hired troops, betook himself to France 
for a time, hoping to aid the suffering 
Protestants there. 

And now, by a fresh development of 
tyranny, Alva at last roused against him- 
self even those who had hitherto been 
on his side. Everybody had long ad- 
mitted him to be the greatest general in 
Europe: he now undertook, by a highly 
original method, to show himself also 
thegreatest financier. Philip II., though 
master of half-the world, used to be 
greatly puzzled as to “how to make the 
two ends meet.” Alva proposed a very 
simple scheme by which he was sure the 
Netherlands could be made to yield him 
a revenue of two millions a year, besides 
the support of their own government: 
In the first place, taxes must be imposed, 
not as hitherto by themselves, but by the 
crown. Whatever absurd prejudices 
they had been wont to indulge’ in’ favor 
of the former method were to be done 
away, as summarily as Alva was accus- 
tomed to do away most other things. 
The taxation was to be according to the 
following rates : First, one per cent. upon 
all property of every description, to be 
paid immediately, and not repeated un- 
less Alva should find it convenient to 
require it a second time. Secondly, five 
per cent. upon every transfer of real es- 
tate. This was to be perpetual. Thirdly, 
ten per cent. upon every article of mer- 
chandise, or personal property, to be 
paid every time tt should be sold. And 
this last tax was to be perpetual also. 

No sooner were these decrees laid be- 
fore the estates; than there went up, from 
Catholics and Protestants alike, a uni- 
versal cry of consternation and despair. 
People who were not very tender in the 
conscience, nevertheless had consider- 
able sensibility about the pocket. Clear- 
ly, it was all over with money-making in 
the Netherlands. And though the ex- 
citement was hushed up by Alva’s con- 
senting to take two millions a year for 


alone remained steadfast. 
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the next two years, instead of the tax, a 
great many merchants and artisans 
thought it high time to seek homes 
somewhere else. At the end of the two 
years, in August, 1571, Alva declared that 
he was sick of compromises, and that 
the tax should now be enforced. How- 
ever, the people liked it no better than 
at first; and rather than submit, nota 
few of them closed their shops, resolved 
not to buy or sell at all. 

Meantime the prince had some priva- 
teers out at sea, and early in 1572, almost 
by accident, they got possession of Brill, 
or Briel, a seaport at the mouth of the 
river Meuse. During that season, nu- 
merous other towns declared for the 
prince, who was again in Germany rais- 
ing troops and funds to renew the war. 
This unexpected tide of success awak- 
ened high hopes. Unhappily, at the first 
reverse, many cities which had raised 
the standard of Orange fell off from the 
patriot cause. The province of Holland 
During the 
two following years, several of its cities 
sustained sieges such as the world has 
seldom seen. Among these, there is 
none more memorable, and none better 
illustrates the spirit of the entire war, 
than that of Leyden. 

This famous city is situated in the 
western part of Holland, a few miles 
from the sea, upon a narrow and sluggish 
stream, which is one of the channels by 
which the great river Rhine pours its 
waters into the North Sea. It was in 
those days one of the most beautiful 
places in the Netherlands. The broad 
green meadows surrounding it were 
dotted over with pretty villages, pic- 
turesque wind-mills, gay gardens, and 
fruitful orchards. Within the walls, the 
spacious squares and streets were shaded 
by lime-trees, poplars, and willows ; and 
the numerous canals which intersected 
the city were adorned by no less than 
one hundred and forty-five handsome 
bridges of stone. The elegant churches 
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and other public buildings, as well as the 
whole aspect of the place, indicated in- 
telligence, comfort, and thrift. 

It was in the autumn of 1573 that the 
Spanish army invested Leyden for the 
first time. Being aware that it had not 
large supplies, they designed to reduce 
the place byfamine. Recent experience 
at the terrible siege of Harlem —in re- 
gard to which Alva wrote to Philip that 
such fighting “ never before was seen or 
heard of in any land on earth’ —had 
taught them what could be done by men 
who were desperate. The lesson had 
been repeated at Alkmaar; and the 
Spanish commander was disposed to 
profit by it. So, having built a line of 
forts completely around the doomed city, 
the Spaniards sat down comfortably to 
starve the Leydeners out. 

However, in March following, the 
whole army was suddenly summoned to 
the frontier, where the gallant Count 
Louis of Nassau, a brother of the Prince 
of Orange, was threatening Maestricht 
for this very purpose. The citizens of 
Leyden hoped they had seen the last of 
them ; and in their rash confidence they 
neglected to provide for another siege. 
When, in the latter part of May, the 
Spanish soldiers came marching triumph- 
antly back from the southern frontier, 
they even found some of their old re- 
doubts still undemolished, as if waiting 
their return. Count Louis and his army 
had perished together on the bloody 
field of Mookerheyde; and their ene- 
mies could now attend to Leyden at 
their leisure. 

The inhabitants numbered something 
like forty or fifty thousand, but the city 
had no regular garrison at all. For sol- 
diers, there were only a small corps of 
“ freebooters,” and five companies of the 
burgher guard. The besiegers were 
eight thousand strong at the beginning, 
and were constantly being re-enforced. 

Matters certainly looked dark, but no- 
body in Leyden thought of giving up. 
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The brave Prince of Orange had his 
head-quarters in Delft and Rotterdam, 
not many miles away; during the whole 
siege. But he had no means of raising 
another army then, such as would be 
required to drive away the foreign foe ; 
and this the Leyden people very well 
knew. Yet the God in whom both he 
and they were wont to trust did notsuf- 
fer their hearts to despair. There re- 
mained one method by which the prince 
hoped to relieve the city, provided it 
could hold out for three months at least, 
till the plan could be tried. It was worth 
a long and hard struggle, for every one 
saw that should Leyden fall, all Holland 
must share its fate. 

So, while William of Orange was do- 
ing his utmost outside, the ‘citizens by 
his advice set themselves to take an ac- 
count of all provisions to be found with- 
in the walls, including all the live stock. 
The magistrates purchased the whole, 
and dispensed it as prudently as possible. 
By the end of June, everybody was put 
upon a strict allowance of food; but it 
was plain that even thus the supplies 
would not hold out long. 

Meanwhile the king had sent from 
Spain to his rebellious subjects in the 
Netherlands, what he called an act of 
amnesty, in which he invited them all, 
except a few individuals specified by 
name, to return to his paternal arms. 
They were assured of a free pardon, on 
the sole condition that they should also 
come back to the Roman Catholic church. 
But that was the precise thing which 
the Netherlanders felt they could never 
do. Whatever else had helped to begin 
the conflict, it had now become a reli- 
gious war. At first, only a minority of 
the people were Protestants ; but now 
a papist could hardly be found. Rather 
than go to mass, they would go to their 
graves. If Philip would not suffer them 
to worship God in the way they thought 
right, he must even make an end of 
them altogether. They would never 
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cease to fight for liberty of conscience 
so long as there was a living man left. 
As to the amnesty, they were quite set 
in the opinion that the king needed their 
pardon a good deal more than they need- 
ed his. And finally, even had they been 
inclined to accept his offered forgiveness, 
they knew him quite too well to believe 
his promises would be kept. Valdez, 
the Spanish commander, also did his 
best to persuade the citizens to submit, 
by a profusion of smooth words and fair 
speeches. But they remembered what 
had lately been done at Zutphen, Naar- 
den, and Harlem, and kept their gates 
fast closed, in spite of all he could say. 

There was no other way of driving the 
Spanish army from its strong intrench- 
ments but to. break the great dikes, and 
let the ocean in upon the land. And 
though the consequent destruction of 
property would be immense, yet, since it 
was the only chance of saving Leyden, 
the estates resolved that the sacrifice 
should be made. ‘The ladies of Holland 
even gave their jewels and plate to assist 
in defraying the expense of this work of 
desolation. The prince in person super- 
intended the rupture of the great barriers 
which, one within another, had kept back 
the sea; and its waves began to over- 
flow the land. This was early in Au- 
gust ; but, owing to the closeness with 
which the city was invested, it was not 
until the twenty-first of that month that 
the glad intelligence reached Leyden. 
Their bread had long been spent, and 
only a little malt-cake now remained. 
On the arrival of this good news, how- 
ever, they were fain to express their joy 
by lively music and firing of guns, much 
to the surprise of their besiegers, who 
had no idea what starving people could 
be so merry about. 

At that time, their beloved prince, on 
whom, under God, depended all their 
hopes, was lying very ill of a fever at 
Rotterdam ; but he took care that they 
should not know it. On his sick-bed he 
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was incessantly planning for their relief, 
or dictating letters to cheer them in their 
distress. Under the direction of the 
prince, Admiral Boisot had gathered a 
considerable fleet of small vessels, most 
of which carried ten pieces of cannon, 
with from ten to eighteen oars. It was 
manned by two thousand five hundred 
veterans, experienced both on land and 
sea. 

The siege had continued for over three 
months, and it was already September 
before the flotilla was able to commence 
its strange and eventful voyage over the 
inundated country toward Leyden. It 
was easy to advance as far as to the 
“ Land-scheiding,” a strong dike within 
five miles of the city. But this barrier 
was still a foot and a half above water, 
and it was guarded by the enemy. How- 
ever, the admiral’s brave men got posses- 
sion of it in a night-skirmish, and suc- 
cessfully defended it, next day, in a des- 
perate engagement, when hundreds of 
Spaniards fell. Under the very eyes of 
the foe they broke it down, and the flo- 
tilla sailed through. But only three- 
quarters of a mile farther on they found 
another dike called the “ Green-way.” 
Admiral Boisot seized this also, broke 
it down, and sailed on over its ruins. 
He had expected at once to reacha large 
mere, called Freshwater Lake, which ex- 
tended itself directly in his path, about 
midway between the great “‘ Land-scheid- 
ing” and the city. But the water had 
now become so shallow that the only ap- 
proach practicable to his fleet was 
through a deep canal, strongly guarded 
by the enemy. After a desperate fight 
he was forced to give up entering the 
lake at present. 

So there lay the fleet for some days, 
unable to stir, until a strong wind from 
the north-west raised the water suffi- 
ciently to float the vessels once more. 
By a roundabout course, the admiral 
managed to get beyond a third dike, ex- 
tending between two of the suburban 
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villages. The fleet then followed the 
panic-stricken Spaniards, who had re- 
treated thence to a village still nearer 
the city, called North Aa. But the wa- 
ter now inundating a wider territory had 
grown more shallow ; the wind, too, was 
unfavorable, and the fleet here got 
aground once more. The “ Kirk-way” 
— the last important barrier remaining 
—had been demolished ; but the water 
was only nine inches deep, while the 
vessels required eighteen or twenty. 
And so long as the vanes still pointed 
east, there was no hope that the sea 
would rise. 

All through September, while the fleet 
was thus slowly forcing its way to their 
relief, the people of Leyden were starv- 
ing. The word is short and easy to 
speak ; but the process, how long and ter- 
rible to endure! There had been no 
bread in the city for a great while ; there 
was no malt-cake, not even any horse- 
flesh now. Dogs, cats, rats, and other 
vermin, were eagerly devoured by the 
skeleton wretches who were so fortunate 
as to get a taste of such dainties. Offal, 
hides, green leaves stripped from the 
trees, blades of grass plucked from be- 
tween paving-stones, were all converted 
into human food ; but allcould not avert 
starvation. Pestilence followed hard 
upon famine; and the twain, in their 
grim and ghastly might, mowed down the 
people like grass. In many a house, 
whole families lay dead at once. 

There are those among us who can 
never forget how hard it was to know 
that- some stalwart young soldier — 
perhaps a son, a brother, a husband, 
whom they had sent forth in his manly 
prime to fight for freedom —lay wasting 
with hunger in some distant prison in 
the South, never more to see home. How 
many a wife or mother would fain have 
perished there in his stead! But tell 
me what it would be, not yourself alone 
to suffer, not merely to bear the keener 
anguish of knowing that a beloved one 
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was pining for want, far away, but to 
have him perish before your eyes; nor 
only one, but many, all: to see silver- 
haired and venerable parents, tender lit- 
tle children, nay, the very babe on your 
bosom, starving to death! This was 
what Leyden endured. 

There was in the midst of the city, 
upon a lofty mound piled by human hands 
in some long-forgotten age, an ancient 
tower, whosecrumbling battlements com- 
manded a wide view of the level country 
around. Yo its summit, day atter day, 
the famished and now almost despairing 
people would weakly and wearily climb, 
that they might perchance catch some 
glimpse of the long-delayed relief. Why 
it came not they could not tell; perhaps 
it would never come. No messengers 
could pass the enemy’s lines, and only 
the brief and rare missives brought by 


. carrier-doves told them what was being 


done by their friends outside. 

While thus they lay, week after week, 
in the very jaws of death, hope had well- 
nigh died too. “Yet,” says Motley, 
“they spurned the summons to surren- 
der. Leyden was sublime in its despair. 
A few murmurs were, however, occa- 
sionally heard at the steadfastness of the 
magistrates, and a dead body was placed 
at the door of the burgomaster, as a si- 
lent witness against his inflexibility. A 
party of the more faint-hearted even as- 
sailed the heroic Adrian Van der Werf 
with threats and reproaches, as he 
passed through the streets. 

“¢ Your menaces move me not,’ replied 
the stout burgomaster ; ‘my life is at 
your disposal : here is my sword, plunge 
it into my breast, and divide my flesh 
among you. Take my body to appease 
your hunger; but expect no surrender so 
long as I remain alive.’ 

“As they listened, the threats of the 
famishing crowd were changed to cheers. 
From the ramparts they hurled renewed 
defiance at the enemy. ‘Ye call us rat- 
eaters and dog-eaters,’ they cried, ‘and 
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it is true. So long, then, as ye hear dog 
bark or cat mew within the wall, ye may 
know that the city holds out. And when 
all has perished but ourselves, be sure 
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that we will each devour our left arms, 
retaining our right to defend our women, 
our liberty, arid our religion against the 
foreign tyrant. 


Should God, : in his 
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wrath, doom us to destruction, and deny 
us all relief, even then will we maintain 
ourselves for ever against your entrance. 
When the last hour has come, with our 
own hands we will set fire to the city, 
and perish, men, women, and children 
together, in the flames, rather than suffer 
our homes to be polluted and our liberties 
to be crushed.’ ” 


Still the fleet lay stranded at North 
Aa, the waters continued to sink, and 
even the stout heart of Admiral Boisot 
was almost in despair. But at length, 
He, at whose command are the winds 
and waves, came in the tempest to their 
relief. On the night of the first and 
second of October, a furious westerly 
gale drove the waters of the North 
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Sea with irresistible force upon the 
now undefended shores, and flooded 
the coast for many miles inland. The 
following night the vessels had more 
than two feet of water, the broken “ Kirk- 
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way” was completely overflowed, and, 
amid darkness and tempest, Admiral 
Boisot set forth. Some sentinel vessels 
of the enemy shouted a challenge as the 
fleet moved on. The flash and roar of 
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Boisot’s cannon answered defiantly back 
across the black waves; there’ followed 
_ashort, fierce struggle, and the Spanish 
ships went down. And now the flotilla 
was approaching the great mere, which 
they had before vainly tried to enter. 
Lest it should be again stranded in the 
shallows which were to be passed, the 
wild Zealand crews plunged into the sea, 
and by sheer strength dragged each ves- 
sel through. 

The strong forts of Zoeterwoude and 
Lammen —the first five hundred yards 
from the city, and the second two hun- 
dred and fifty—still lay before them. 
But when in the gray dawn the garrison 
of Zoeterwoude perceived the fleet ap- 
proaching, a sudden panic seized them, 
and they made a precipitate flight along 


a road which led toward the Hague. 
The narrow and slippery pathway be- 
came every moment more deeply sub- 
merged in the rising flood ; and hundreds, 
losing their precarious foothold, sank to 
rise no more. The savage Zealanders, 
accustomed in their wild, corsair life 
neither to give nor take quarter, spring- 
ing from the boats upon the crumbling 
dike, or hurling their harpoons with 
deadly aim, drove their enemies into the 
deep. Then quickly setting fire to the 
fort, they pressed-on toward Lammen. 
Lammen was well garrisoned and for- 
tified. It looked discouragingly strong. 
Nor was it to be left out of account that 
Valdez himself had his head-quarters at 
Leyderdorp, not very far away. Whether 
the light flotilla could carry the fort by 
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storm was doubtful; it was certain that 
it would never be allowed to pass under 
its guns. Still Boisot determined to 
make an attack the next morning. In- 
deed, unless another gale should raise 
the water so high as to admit of making 
a wide detour, and thus approaching the 
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city from the opposite side, there was no 
other alternative. 

The admiral had sent a carrier-dove 
to bear to the citizens the good news that 
Lammen alone kept him from their gates. | 
Wild with mingled hope and anxiety, 
they resolved to make a bold sortie at 
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daybreak, to aid the attack on the fort. 
There was little sleep that night, either 
within or without.the walls. The crisis 
was at hand; to-morrow would bring 
either relief or despair. 

In the dead of night, a tremendous 
crash was heard, alike by besiegers and 
besieged. In breathless suspense each 
awaited the fatal onset which they were 
sure it must portend. But all was still 


as death ; and in the pitchy darkness of 
that night no one was able to solve the 
mystery. A long train of lights seemed 
to flit, like a spectral procession, across 
the black waters; and one solitary 
watcher alone could divine whence they 
came and whither they went. Morning 
found the formidable fortress abandoned. 
In sudden panic its garrison had fled, 
and Valdez himself had also retreated 
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from Leyderdorp, at the very-moment 
when, a portion of the wall having fal- 
len, a whole side of the city had been 
laid bare to their entrance. There was 
nothing more in Boisot’s way ; and, with 
emotions no words can paint, the starv- 
ing city hailed the long-expected relief. 

“The quays were lined with the fam- 
ishing population,” says Motley, “as the 
fleet rowed through the canals, every 
human being who could stand coming 
forth to greet the preservers of the city. 
Bread was thrown from every vessel 
among the crowd. The poor creatures, 
who for two months had tasted no whole- 
some human food, and who. had literally 
been living within the jaws of death, 
snatched eagerly the blessed gift, at last 
too liberally bestowed. Many choked 
themselves to death in the greediness 
with which they devoured their bread ; 
others became ill with the effects of 
plenty thus suddenly succeeding starva- 
tion; but these were isolated cases, a 
repetition of which was prevented. The 
admiral, stepping ashore, was welcomed 
by the magistracy, and a solemn proces- 
sion was immediately formed. Magis- 
trates and citizens, wild Zealanders, ema- 
ciated burgher guards, sailors, soldiers, 
women, children, —nearly every living 
person within the walls, all repaired with- 
out delay to the great church, stout Ad- 
miral Boisot leading the way. The 
starving and heroic city, which had been 
so firm in its resistance to an earthly 
king, now bent itself in humble gratitude 
before the King of kings. After prayers, 
the whole vast congregation joined in 
the thanksgiving hymn. Thousands of 
voices raised the song, but few were able 
to carry it to its conclusion, for the uni- 
versal emotion, deepened by the music, 
became too full for utterance. The hymn 
was abruptly suspended, while the mul- 
titude wept like children.” 

The Prince of Orange received the 
glad tidings of Leyden’s deliverance, at 
two o’clock in the afternoon of that mem- 
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orable third of October, 1574. The note 
was brought him as he sat in church at 
Delft ; and at the conclusion of the ser- 
mon it was read to the congregation, 
that all might join in giving thanks to 
God. The next day, though still feeble 
from his late illness, he hastened to 
Leyden, to rejoice with the heroic citi- 
zens who had suffered so long and so 
well. Meanwhile the wind had shifted 
to the north-east, and again blew a tem- 
pest. “It was as if the waters, having 
now done their work, had been rolled 
back to the ocean by an Omnipotent 
hand; for in the course of a few days 
the land was bare again, and the work 
of reconstructing the dykes commenced.” 

Leyden had suffered not for itself 
alone, but for all Holland. It was fitting, 
therefore, that some enduring memorial 
of the public gratitude should be award- 
ed to the heroic city. Accordingly the 
University of Leyden, since so famous, 
was at once founded, endowed with a 
handsome revenue, and supplied with a 
number of professors, who were selected 
for their genius, learning, and piety, 
among all the most distinguished schol- 
ars of the Netherlands. Thus promptly 
and generously did the brave people of 
Holland recognize the fact that intelli- 
gence is one of the great bulwarks of 
civil and religious freedom. 

In February following, the new insti- 
tution was solemnly consecrated by a 
splendid ceremonial. In the grand pro- 
cession, the most conspicuous place was 
given to a quaint allegorical display, in 
which, according to the rather pedantic 
fashion of the age, there figured a vast 
deal of classic mythology, curiously in- 
termingled with sacred emblems of the 
Christian faith. There was “an elegant 
Latin poem,” and “an eloquent oration 
by the Reverend Caspar Kolhas ; ” after 
which the ceremonies were concluded by 
a magnificent banquet in the cloister of 
Saint Barbara, which was to be the site 
of the new “ University of Leyden.” 
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This brief allusion to the “eloquent 
oration” then and there delivered, not a 
syllable of which has come down ‘to us, 
brings to mind the words of President 
Lincoln at Gettysburgh: ‘The world 
will little note, nor long remember, what 
we say here; but it will never forget 
what they did here.” It has not forgot- 
ten, it will never forget, what they did 
at Leyden, three hundred years ago. 
Nor, down to the end of time, shall that 
story of high resolve and heroic endur- 
ance ever be repeated, without con- 
straining him who hears it to feel — 


“ How sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong.” 


Perhaps the world has seen some who, 
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from mere passion or pride, have shown 
themselves stoical in endurance, though 
confessing to no hope of immortality, 
and aspiring only to run their earthly ca- 
reer, arid at the end to lie down in the 
dust like the brutes. But these men of 
Leyden, like one of old, “endured as 
seeing Him who is invisible.” Full 
wisely they reckoned that “the suffer- 
ings of this present time are not worthy 
to be compared with the glory which 
shall be revealed.” Let the same sub- 
lime confidence be ours. No hearts are 
so steadfast as those that are anchored 
to the Great Unseen. Nothing will bear 
up the soul like a deep and firm faith in 
God. 


FLOWER LESSONS. ( 


BY CLAUDE IRIS. 


Ir is a beautiful sentiment that /low- 
ers ave the smiles of God,—impressive 
symbols of his love to erring man. 

What rich blossoms and blooms has 
the Fatherly Hand scattered over the 
face of the earth, even in the trackless 
desert! Blind are those eyes which see 
in this profusion only uselessness and 
waste. Such misinterpreters of boun- 
teous, beautiful Nature are not unlike 
certain ones in ancient times, who, on 
seeing the box of precious ointment 
broken by the hand of affection, ex- 
claimed, “‘ Wherefore is this waste?” 

We find a truer philosophy in that in- 
imitable discourse on the Mount of Be- 
atitudes, where such a sweet lesson of 
trust is drawn from the simplest flowers. 

“And why take ye thought for rai- 
ment? Consider the lilies of the field 
how they grow; they toil not, neither do 
they spin ; 

“ And yet I say unto you, That even 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these. 

“ Wherefore, if God so clothe the 


grass of the field, which to-day is, and 
to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall he 
not much more clothe you, © ye of little 
faith ?” 

It is no better Christianity than it is 
philosophy to regard as beneath our no- 
tice anything which Infinite Wisdom 
has fashioned. Nature and revelation 
are volumes written by the same Divine 
Hand, and the pages of both are lumi- 
nous with the same crystal idea, — Gop 
IS LOVE. 

Everything we behold is the type of 
some spiritual truth. 

“There’s not a natural flower can grow on 

earth, 

Without a flower upon the spiritual side, \ 

Substantial, archetypal, all aglow 

With blossoming causes : not so far away 

That we, whose spirit-sense is somewhat 
cleared, 

May not catch something of the bloom and 
breath,” 


Look upon the golden dandelions 
showered so lavishly on the soft, June- 
carpeted hillside! A little later, see 
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their airy down — the first gray hairs of 
departing summer — floating on the 
zephyrs, the vanishing ghosts of these 
once bright flowers. 

Another grassy slope is whitened with 
fairy flakes, while a rain of blue and 
white violets has covered the banks of 
the rippling brook at its foot, and the 
roots of that gnarled oak. And follow- 
ing the rivulet as it disappears in the 
romantic wood, in the midst of decaying 
trees and underbrush, we find the grace- 
ful wind-flower, too fragile, almost, for 
so ungentle a home. 

In princely forests, fragrant with spicy 
fern, and where “ pine-trees swing their 
odory chime,” myriads of flowers are 
ever blooming. In very prodigality they 
spring up all over the boundless prairies, 
in the wildest dells, untrodden by mor- 
tal foot, and even upon mountain hights, 
on the very borders of the everlasting 
snows. 

Among garden flowers, first in rank 
comes the royal family of the rose, in all 
its varieties; deep, rich crimson, flaming 
scarlet, and bright damask, shading off 
into the faintest blush, and finally into 
snowy white. 
purple roses, moss roses, with green, 
gossamer vails, and buds, too, with a 
light flush shining through their leafy 
covering; and last, but not least, the 
lovely sweet-brier, so appropriately 
named. 

What different expressions have these 
several varieties! The stainless white, 
a type of heavenly purity; the blood- 
red, flashing out like a storm of quiver- 
ing emotions ; and the delicate blush- 
colored, trembling at the lightest breath, 
and drooping in an hour after its birth. 

The fragrant magnolia, that magnifi- 
cent blossom of the sunny South-land, 
must not be passed unnoticed ; nor the 
exquisite camelia reposing amid its dark 
glossy leaves, so fitly representing retir- 
ing loveliness, and so unconsciously 


There are also yellow and | 
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teaching us to strive after unsullied 
purity. 

The lily of the valley and the mignon- 
nette seem almost human... Modestly 
hiding themselves like the humbler vir- 
tues, they are discovered only by the 
sweet perfume which they quietly cast 
upon the breezes. 

What a charming emblem of constancy 


and devotion is the heliotrope, ever turn- 


ing upward! And what striking types 
of moral beauty are the superb bells of 
the tulip, and the ruby stars of the fringed 
cypress-vine ! 

There are certain flowers that we only 
admire, while others are entwined in our 
hearts by the tenderest associations. 
We love them, not merely for their 
beauty and their suggestions, but for the 
sake of the cherished past. Even when 
withered they are fragrant with memo- 
ries of the dear departed. 

Not only does this blossoming Nature 
fill the mind with lovely and hallowed 
images, but she is also a sweet teacher 
of the purest, sweetest things. Many a 
lesson might we learn from her, if we 
would but listen to her gentle monitions, 
— to be pure like the lily, loving as the 
rose, modest as the violet, true as the 
blue-eyed forget-me-not, and like the 
heliotrope always looking upward. And 
if, like the flowers, which are ever swing- 
ing their censers heavenward, we offer 
up perpetual incense on the altar of 
grateful hearts, like them we shall be 
continually drinking in from the great 
Source of light and love. 

It is a pleasant fancy, —- perhaps it is 
more, — that flowers have spirit-voices, 
which ring out softly from their beauti- 
ful hearts. To one who is pure in soul, 
and of an ideal turn, they sing many a 
charming lay. Around such a one the 
flower-fairies float, filling him with wild 
and tender thoughts. They haunt his 
reveries, and picture to him glorious 
scenes that never waking eyes beheld, — 
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scenes beneath the long polar night of a 
wintry heaven, where each sparkling star 
ray is shivered into myriads of glittering 
jewels by crags of the crystal ice-rocks. 

They portray scenes also among the 
plumy palms and beside the limpid wa- 
ters of the glowing Orient, and in its 
odorous orange and magnolia groves, 
where gay tropic birds flit in the mellow 
sunlight, and fill the woods with their 
silver trilling. All these pictures, which 
the fairies bring him, he paints in rich 
word-colors, and men call him a poet. 

Here is a beautiful specimen, an at- 
tempt to shadow forth by the aid of 
flowers some of the glories of the eter- 
nal Morning-Land : — 


“ Always brooding warm and olden, 
Sleeps the shimmer, mellow-golden, 
Over there ; 
Never blighting shadow passes 
O’er the silky, star-eyed grasses, 
Waving wide their flowing hair, 
Over there. 
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“‘ Brilliant blossoms breathe and burn, 

Over there ; 

Nectar-drunken nods the fern 

By the tulips ruby urn, 
Over there ; 

And the rose’s red divine 

Flashes by the saintly shrine 

Of the lily’s argentine, 
Over there. 


“ Violets and heliotropes 
Pant along the purple slopes, 
Over there ; 
Fringed eyes of gentianelles, 
Drowsing in the dreamy dells, 
Are by wooing zephyrs kissed 
Into humid amethyst, 
Over there. 


“ All the heavenly creatures born 
Of the breeze, the dew, the morn, 
Still divinelier breathe and blow, 
Drape their purple, drift their snow, 
Quaff their crimson, sheen their gold, 
Throb their odors manifold 
On the palpitating air, — 
On the back-impulsing air, 

Over there.” 


CNC eee LO ta Gra. 


BY REV. R. M. M’CHEYNE. 


ADAM walked with God in the garden 
as a man walketh with his friend. The 
garden of Eden was like the lower 
chambers of God’s palace. And if Adam 
had persevered in holiness, he would, 
no doubt, have been admitted into the 
highest chambers of God’s presence. 
But all this is little compared with 
the union of a redeemed soul to God. 
The poorest believer is more closely 
united to God than unfallen Adam ever 
was, or ever could have been. You are 
united to Christ as closely as the mem- 
bers of the body to the head, or the 
branches to the vine-tree. You are 

. united to Christ by the tie of Redeemer. 
You are united to the Father, not as a 


creature to a creator only, but as a child 
to a father. He is your Father —Christ’s 
Father. You are united to the Holy 
Spirit by his dwelling in you, as much 
as the oil is in the lamp, or the sap is 
in the branch. You dwell in God, and 
God dwells in you. Oh! blessed fall, 
that brought us up so high. Oh! in- 
finite wisdom, that made our divorce 
from God the reason of a closer union 
than ever. Oh! amazing love, that 
brought us up from the depths of guilt 
and sin—lower than devils —to sit 
nearer to God than unfallen angels ; for 
Christ sits next to the Father, and we 
sit next to Christ. 


A STORY OF MY GRANDFATHER'S GARRET. 
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A STORY-OF MY GRANDFATHER’S GARRET. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A SISTER’S STORY,” “ZADOC HULL,” ETC. 


AT my grandfather’s house there is a 
great old-fashioned garret. It is so 
large, and the roof so steep and high, 
and its boards and rafters are so dark 
with age, that the light there is always 
dusky and subdued. Two great chim- 
neys rise like solid pillars at each end, 
and between them a steep ladder climbs 
away up to the roof-tree, where the 
scuttle door, I used to think, opened up 
into the sky. Under the eaves are col- 
lected all manner of old things: old 
chairs, old chests marked with British 
bayonets, old spinning wheels, old fire- 
buckets and andirons, and books and 
bonnets, and who knows what else be- 
side. 

Connected with this place many 
homely stories were told me in my child- 
hood, but the one which struck my mind 
most forcibly, and which I like best to 
think over now when I go and stand un- 
der the dark slanting roof, I will try to 
tell you. 

It happened long ago, when what is 
now almost the center of a great city 
was only the outskirts of a little town. 
My grandfather had a farm then, and 
for a number of years he employed upon 
his place the service of a little old man, 
named Bela — or, as it was more com- 
monly pronounced, Bely — Baldwin. A 
poor little man he was, with back bowed 
over so that he could not lift himself up 
_ straight, with bald head and wrinkled 
face and dim eyes. But he had rather 
a good-natured, cheesy expression, and 
would sing ina cracked, quavering voice 
over his work ; and he must have had a 
good deal of strength left too in his bént 
back and withered arms, for he could 
saw and pile wood, or dig potatoes, all 
day long. He seemed to be alone in the 
world; no one knew that he had wife 


or children, or any other friends. |My 
26 


grandfather was very kind to him, and 

kept him, mostly out of Christian charity, 

year after year, enduring his faults with 

much patience, and doing his best to 

keep him useful and respectable. For 

Bely, it is sad to tell, was a drunkard. 

He was harmless and quiet in his intox- 

ication, but very often he would come 

in at evening with only just enough con- 

sciousness left to enable him to climb 

stumblingly up the steep garret stairs to 

his bed. For years he had indulged the 

habit of drinking, but it had not mas- 

tered him in his youth and strength ; only 

now that he was old, and other earthly 

enjoyments were failing him, it grew 

strong, and was overpowering him more 

and more every day. He felt nothing 

to hold him back. He had no Christian 

principle. He was alone in the world, 

and there were none he loved to suffer 

and be impoverished by his fall. He 

was old, and poor, and ignorant, and had 

no hope or ambition left in life, no other 

pleasure ; therefore, according to his 

poor philosophy, he thought he might 
just as well give himself up to this, even 
though it was low and ruinous. If he 

could have been made to feel the reality 
of things unseen and spiritual, it might 
have influenced him; but that seemed 
impossible now, he had lived so many 
years in ignorance, never trying to raise 

his mind above the low round of his 

work and petty pleasures. So it must be 
confessed, though my grandfather often 
warned him and remonstrated with him, 
and tried many measures for his refor- 
mation, he felt no hope of it whatever, 

and perhaps held toward him in his 
heart despairingly the sad words of King 
Solomon of him that is “ready to per- 
ish,” “Let him drink and forget his 

poverty, and remember his misery no 

more.” 
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Thus matters stood, when a good old 
lady came to live at my grandfather’s 
house. She was one of those pilgrims 
who after long and weary journeying 
have reached the pleasant land of Beulah, 
and sit in peace with faces turned to- 
ward the shining gates of the heavenly 
city, waiting daily for the summons to 
go up thither. People said her active 
life was over; but that seemed hardly 
true, because her heart was so full of 
sympathy and interest and love for all 
about her ; and life is not so much in 
-the body, or even in the mind, as in the 
heart. 

Well, when she discovered the sad 
condition of poor Bela, it seemed to dis- 
tress her very much. As she sat knit- 
ting in her arm-chair by the window, and 
looking out saw him at his work in the 
garden, she would say earnestly, “Oh! 
what a drefful, drefful thing it is that 
Bely does drink! Oh, dear! to see 
such an old man shutting himself out of 
the kingdom of heaven! Can’t you do 
nothin’ for him, nephew?” addressing 

my grandfather ; “ I’mafeared you don’t 
feel how nigh on to the grave he is. 
When folks stand where I do, you see 
they fee/ that the time is short ; and, oh, 
it’s such a drefful, drefful thing for Bely, 
with them gray hairs and that bowed 
back, to be a drunkard!” 

And when at the close of the summer 
evening she heard him enter the house, 
his stumbling, uncertain steps in passing 
through the kitchen testifying to his con- 
dition, if he had been her own son she 
could hardly have taken the matter more 
to heart. ‘Oh, dear! oh, dear! Bely is 
drunk again!” she would say, tears of 
distress really coming to her eyes. “ Oh, 
what a drefful, dreffu/ thing it is! what 
will become of him? To think of his 
lying down to sleep with such a sin 
upon his soul! Who knows whether 
God will give him another day? Oh, do 
let’s pray for Bely, nephew! do let’s try 
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to do something for him! Why, he’s go- 
in’ right down to death afore our eyes !” 

Once my grandfather told her that he 
feared it was too late to expect Bely’s 
repentance now ; that he was so old, and 
so confirmed in his ways, there could be 
no hope for him. And then I have 
heard she rebuked him almost indig- 
nantly. ‘ How dare you say that, neph- 
ew?” she said; “it’s not for you o1 
any poor mortal to say it of his fellow — 
to call him past hope. Why, it’s like 
saying God’s arm is shortened that he 
can not save ; and haven’t you read, all 
your life, how the things that are impos- 


- sible with men are possible with God? 


It’s your part to work and pray and trust, 
not to set up your poor judgment of 
what his power can do.” 

So with this feeling. she set about try- 
ing to do something for poor Bela. 
When he came into the kitchen in the 
morning for his breakfast, she would go 
out there, and, sitting down by the fire- 
place, and looking at him over her 
glasses with a kind and yet a serious 
and mournful expression, would talk to 
him in this way : — 

“Why, Bely,” she would say sadly, 
“you were drunk again last night.” 

“ Why, yes, Mis’ Goodal,” he would 
answer briskly, yet looking somewhat 
shamefaced; “I s’pose I was a leetle 
overcome.” 

“Well, it's a drefful, dreful thing for 
you to drink, Bely !” 

“Wal, I dun’no, Mis’ Goodal ; I’mall 
alone, an’ it don’t hurt nobody but me.” 
“But itll be the ruin of you, Bely.” 

“Wal, Zan’t of much ’count,” with a 
laugh. “I’m only a poor old creetur ; 
there’s nothing left of me now wuth 
mindin’. I allus calkilate to go to the 
poor-hus’, any way, when the ‘cunnel’ 
gets out 0’ patience keepin’ on me.” 

“ But it an’t the poor-house, Bely,” 
says the old lady, growing more grieved 
and earnest. “I know your arthly state 
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an’t much matter, but I’m thinkin’ of 
your soul; your soul’ll be ruined. Don’t 
you know how the Bible says no drunk- 
ard shall inherit the kingdom of God ? 
I’m so distressed for you, Bely, when I 
think of that; for you see I feel, all the 
time, how few days longer we old folks 
have got to stay. And when the Lord 
sends you his summons, how will you 
appear before him? Do, Bely, give up 
your sin, and come to Christ to be 
saved.” 

And then, while he looked half dis- 
turbed, half ashamed, she would go on 
to explain to him with her whole heart 
the urgency of his case, and to show him 
Christ, the way of escape, and to tell 
him of the wonderful generosity of the 
lord to the laborers called into the field 
even at the eleventh hour. Manyatime 
she discoursed to him thus, in simple, 
earnest language, of the things that were 
so«real and'so vivid to her, and that were 
to him nothing but words and vague 
shadows, trying to let in a little light 
upon his mind, and to make it feel its 
darkness and loneliness. 

For a long time she seemed to accom- 
plish nothing ; the meaning of what she 
said seemed hidden to his dull percep- 
tion. Yet who knows, after all, how her 
words worked in his mind? Sometimes, 
perhaps, they troubled and alarmed him, 
sometimes perhaps led him to dream of 
reform. At any rate, the earnestness of 
interest in which they were spoken sur- 
prised him with the certainty that there 
must be something in himself better 
worth his own and others’ care than he 
had thought. And moreover the sight 
of Aunt Huldah’s compassion for him 
roused all the other Christian members of 
the household to a realization of his sad 
case, and to a fresh interest in him, 
and incited them to help her with more 
faith in her good work. They saw that 
no earthly power could effect the poor 
old man’s rescue, but they began to have 
more hope that the omnipotent Spirit of 
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God might be sent in answer to their 
prayers. 

At last, one Saturday evening, Bela, 
having that day received his weekly 
wages, returned home even more intoxi- 
cated than usual. Upon such occasions 
he always seemed to retain conscious- 
ness enough to seek his bed as quietly 
as possible ; so now he came unsteadily 
through the kitchen, feeling his way by 
the wall, and helping himself by the fur- 
niture. By the aid of hands and knees 
he crept up one flight of stairs, but that 
which led to the garret was very steep. 
In some way he clambered almost to 
the top step, however, and there lifted © 
himself to catch the railing above. But 
he was dizzy, and staggered. He made 
a clutch at the banister, and missed it, 
and then wavering, in the effort to re- 
cover his balance, stepped back, and so 
fell over down the staircase, striking with 
violence upon his head and shoulders. 
The noise of the fall alarmed those who 
were in the house. They ran to the 
spot, and found the old man lying sense- 
less, and with his head and temples so 
much cut and bruised that they feared 
he might be dead. They carried him 
up-stairs and laid him upon his bed ; but 
upon examination it was found he had 
received no serious injury, and after 
a while he recovered his consciousness, 
and seemed sobered by the shock. _ 

Now Aunt Huldah, sitting in her rock- 
ing-chair by the sitting-room fire, had 
heard Bela entering the house with her 
usual sigh, “ There’s Bely drunk again ! 
Oh! what a dreful thing it is for him to 
drink!” and had listened sorrowfully to 
the sound of his footsteps stumbling up 
one staircase and then the other, till 
suddenly she was startled by the noise 
of his heavy fall. She surmised at once 
what accident had happened, and, in the 
timidity and fearfulness of old age im- 
agining the worst consequences, was 
shocked and agitated beyond measure. 
Her infirm limbs trembled so that she 
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could not go up-stairs to ascertain the 
truth ; and while other members of the 
family were busy in attending to the old 
man, she sat alone, uncertain what his 
fate might be, and suffering as much agi- 
tation of mind, and as much sad and 
solemn feeling, as if his sudden call out 
of the world had indeed come to him in 
the unprepared state that had troubled 
‘her so much. When at last her friends 
came back and tried to re-assure her con- 
cerning him, she could hardly believe 
them. It was a great and wonderful 
mercy, she said, that he had not been 
instantly killed; it was a warning to 
them all to do in haste for poor Bely 
what they could, for God had shown 
them what might befall him at any 
moment. She could not sleep that 
night for the shock, but spent the hours 
in prayer and pleading for the poor fel- 
low-mortal whose life had so narrowly 
escaped destruction. 
And the next day, when Bela did not 
come down, being lame and sick from his 
fall and his intemperance, she could not 
rest till she had gathered up her feeble 
' strength and mounted the steep garret 
stairs, to talk to him with all the earnest- 
ness of which her heart was full. Good 
old lady! whenever I go up into the 
great dusky garret of a summer after- 
noon, when the sun shines in through 
the small western windows, and brightens 
its brown walls and floor, and brings out 
the shapes of the curious old things hid- 
den away in its corners, I think of her 
sitting by the rude bedstead there, with 
her Bible in her lap, with her white cap 
and wrinkled face, and kind, anxious, 
earnest eyes, talking to the poor drunk- 
ard, as on that Sabbath long ago. : 

She was shocked again when she saw 
his bruised face, testifying to the vio- 
lence of his fall, and she could only say, 
“O Bely! what a gréat marcy it is you 
are alive!” 

“ Why, yes, Mis’ Goodal, it is a great 
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wonder I didn’t break my neck,” he an- 
swered. 

“God wouldn’t have spared your life,” 
she continued, full of emotion, “if he 
hadn’t surely had some great good in 
store for you. You were so near to 
death, so near to the awful portion of 
drunkards, but he put out his hand and 
saved you; he doesn’t want you to go 
there. And now he’s given you a little 
longer spell of life, do take it as a token 
he means great marcy to you. Itseems 
to me you will, Bely; you will turn to 
him now and confess your sins, and 
ask to be set free from them for Jesus 
Christ’s sake.” 

And thus she talked to him a long, 
long time, trying to make him feel as 
solemnly warned as she had been of the 
uncertainty of his life, and to make him 
appreciate in some measure the love and 
salvation offered by Christ. It seemed 
as if her aged, trembling voice would 
never tire in speaking to him of the 


- truth. She read her Bible, and prayed 


with him. She was like one charged 
with a weighty message ; she must de- 
liver it with all earnestness. He said 
little to her in answer, and often seemed 
not to comprehend her words ; yet she 
thought at last that there did come upon 
his face an awed and solemnized look. 
Perhaps she was not mistaken. Per- 
haps the great realities of which she 
spoke were beginning to lay hold upon 
him, struggling to enter his mind. Per- 
haps some fear of that which had so 
nearly befallen him was beginning to 
creep over him, and some sense of his 
misery and poverty in view of the short- 
ness of his life beginning to come to 
him with the same force with which it 
had possessed her. For as he lay alone 
after she had gone, while the sunset 
light faded away, and the dusk grew 
more and more obscure in the great gar- 
ret, and objects grew fantastical in the 
dimness, and then were altogether lost 
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in the blackness of night, a strange state 
of feeling came over him. Fear and 
trembling fellupon him, from what cause 
he could scarcely have told. Dull de- 
spair, and a thousand vague dreads and 
imaginations, were confusedly mingled in 
his mind. And yet in the midst of them 
appeared again and again some of the 
words Aunt Huldah had repeated. so 
often: ‘God has some mercy in store for 
you.” They did not cheer or soothe 
him because he did not realize the ex- 
istence of the God whose love they af- 
firmed, and yet they would come back 
over and over again and demand _ his 
wondering attention. 

Thus he lay, for how long he could 
not tell, quite still, and with eyes uncon- 
sciously gazing at the faint outlines of 
the tall ladder which near the foot of 
his bed stretched up to the roof, when 
there was sent to him a strange dream 
or vision, he could afterward scarcely 
tell which. 

He thought that as he lay, there sud- 
denly fell down the ladder a bright ray 
of light; and lifting up his eyes, to his 
great astonishment and awe he saw the 
door in the roof thrown open, and the 
ladder stretching through, up beyond. it, 
with countless silver steps, till it reached 
the sky. And there upon its top, out- 
lined against the dark heavens, stood a 
bright figure, with stern, yet beautiful 
and shining face, and glorious garments, 
whose radiance streamed all the way 
down to where he lay. This figure was 
looking down upon the old man, and 
beckoning to him, and straightway he 
seemed to be raised from his bed, and 
carried up the long ascent, till, with 
great fear and awe in his heart, he stood 
beside the angel among the stars of 
heaven. 

The spirit said no word to him, but, 
taking him by the hand, flew with him 
yet higher up into the heavens, and then 
away, away past the groups of shining, 
singing worlds, past the farthest circuit 
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of the sun, over immeasurable distances. 
Then by degrees all lights vanished be- 
hind them. The rays of suns and moons 
and stars were swallowed up in space, 
and darkness pervaded that as they went 
on, and grew blacker, thicker, heavier, 
so that even the shining of the angel’s 
robes could pierce it but alittle way, and 
the long, bright track he had left over 
the heavens behind them in his flight 
was not marked upon this inky sky. 
The air grew hot, oppressive, suffocat- 
ing ; and at last from far-off there began 
to rise through it strange, fearful sounds, 
such as might make the heart of the 
listener stand stillwith horror. Nomore 
was heard, ever so faintly, in this outer 
darkness, the sweet music of the spheres, 
the chant sublimely joyful of the worlds 
moving in their order; but, oh! instead, 
long, long wailings of misery and de- 
spair swelled and sank upon the ear. 
And sounds of great weeping, bitter, 
comfortless, endless, of groans and lam- 
entations, began to grow more and more 
heart-rending in their distinctness, and 
mingled with them noises, yet more ap- 
palling, of a multitude shrieking, and 
gnashing their teeth in frantic, insane 
rage of grief and pain. All these, faintly 
at first, and then more loudly, fell upon 
the ears of Bela, and his heart died with- 
in him. His hair rose, and his very 
bones trembled with fright. Nor did 
even his angel guide seem unaffected by 
the dreadful sounds, and the heavy, 
misery-laden air; for his head drooped, 
and his flight flagged, and grief was 
mingled with the sternness in his face. 
Still they continued on their way, how- 
ever, till the awful sounds had increased 
to deafening clamors that filled the whole 
air. And now a lurid light began to 
gleam through the darkness, —a light 
that was not light; not the pure white, 
seven-threaded beam of day, that is the 
life and joy of nature, health-giving and 
comforting, but its broken, shattered, 
distorted elements, making fearful in- 
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stead of beautiful all things upon which 
they fell; fierce lights of red and yellow, 
and pallid, ghastly lights of green and 
blue. And drawing near, Bela with the 
angel passed over gates and walls of 
brass, high as the heavens, and stood 
over the places those gleams revealed. 
Ah, the things he saw in that city of 
woe, when he dared with shuddering to 
turn his memory back to them, he never 
could find words to reveal! Inthe midst 
of those appalling clamors, he was taken 
down into its burning, noisome, crowded 
streets. There all the houses were fiery 
walls of prison and torture; and over 
their doors were burning in everlasting 
letters the names of their inhabitants, 
such as, “ Extortioners,” ‘“ Unjust,” 
“ Covetous,” “ Murderers,” “‘ Idolaters.”’ 
And, oh! how awful was it to behold the 
shame and agony of their inhabitants ! 
Here were men clothed in the filthy 
rags of their own righteousness, who 
plucked and tore at the vile garments in 
an intolerable loathing, and yet never, 
never could freethemselves. Here were 
men that had laid up treasures upon 
earth, and now must bear all the load of 
them in weary arms and upon bowed 
backs, groaning under the hated burden, 
yet never able to relax the strained mus- 
cles or unloose the clutching hands. 
Here were murderers who could not lift 
- their eyes from off the blood-stains upon 
their hands, the stains that poisoned and 
festered the flesh; these they rubbed 
and rubbed, and would have dipped in 
liquid fire to have burned away, but they 
never could be removed. And here were 
men who under fair lives had cherished 
unclean hearts; these were doomed to 
dwell in sepulchers full of uncleanness 
and dead men’s bones ; and though they 
covered their sickened eyes ever so 
deeply, they could not shut out foul vis- 
ions and revolting shapes; or stopped 
their weary ears ever so tightly, could 
never cease from hearing evil and pol- 
luting suggestions. And here were men 
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of deceit, whose falsehoods took shape 
of swarms of stinging insects, and sur- 
rounded them with constant torture, and 
whose tongues lay within their mouths 
like coals of fire. And here were the 
scribes and Pharisees, shut up with the 
long train of their proselytes, twofoldmore 
the children of hell than themselves, 
doomed to bear the sightof their tortures, 
and the infliction of their wild, cruel, insa- 
tiate vengeance, for ever. And here were 
the persecutors vainly flying before an’ 
overwhelming sea of blood, the blood of 
all the righteous that had come upon them 
from the blood of righteous Abel to the 
blood of Zacharias slain before the altar. 
And there were thousands, thousands 
more, bearing self-procured tortures too 
various and too awful to relate. All 
along the way their forms and faces 
crowded upon the view, — forms wasted, 
bloated, distorted, horrifying, and faces 
pallid, blackened, fierce, leering, ago- 
nized, devilish. But most fearful to con- 
sider was the intensity of life displayed 
in them. It gleamed in eyes wild and 
woful, and struggled in motions of in- 
sane despair. No blessed faintness ever 
relieved those sufferers, no kind exhaus- 
tion ever overtook them in their pain, no 
stupefaction of the worn spirit ever 
brought it rest. 

Through such sights and sounds pass- 
ed Bela, enduring such fear and suffering 
only from hearing and witnessing as he 
had not thought mortal man could bear. 
He could not himself forbear groans 
and cries of horror, and shuddered from 
head to foot. He would have covered 
his eyes and stopped his ears, but he 
could not for the authority of his guide, 
which sternly held his mind to all the 
things about him, and seemed indeed to 
sharpen the intensity of his sight and 
hearing. 

They passed through a wilderness of 
horrors, for in those streets instead of 
trees stood gibbets and giant skeletons, 
and rivers of liquid fire ran instead of 
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‘ 
cooling streams. Venomous bats and 
cruel dragons flew in the air, and ser- 
pents and scorpions swarmed below. 
But at last the old man was brought to a 
prison-house, whence it seemed to him 
arose wilder shrieks, louder clanking of 
chains, and more awful imprecations, 
than any he had yet heard ; and above 
the doorway he saw written, in fiery let- 
ters, the word “ Drunkards.” He was. 
taken within, but what he saw there he 
never, save in broken, shuddering words, 
could tell. From those it was gathered 
that there were men there in the em- 
brace of stinging serpents and biting ad- 
ders ; men drinking from streams of fire ; 
men taunted by fiends with the story of 
lost hours, lost talents, lost hopes, lost 
love ; men that pallid forms of starved 
and suffering wives and little ones visited 
with reproaches day and night. But, 
ah, I can not bear to write about them ! 
Let it suffice to say that last of allin'that 
miserable throng Bela saw the face of 
an old companion, one who had often 
drank with him and tempted him, and 

. who not many’ months before had left the 
world of probation for this dreadful place ; 
and when the old man saw that woful 
face, so changed, so awful, yet so famil- 
iar, he seemed suddenly to realize his 
own danger. “An agony of dread over- 
took him that he too had bidden fare- 

_well to the world of hope, and was 
brought here to remain for ever and ever. 
In wild fear, falling upon his knees, he 
caught hold of the shining garments of 
his guide, and, looking up, cried in mis- 
ery, “Must I stay here? Is my place 
here ?” 

For a moment, that seemed like an 
eternity to the poor man whose fate ap- 
peared to hang trembling in the balance, 
while the angel looked upon his agonized 
face with stern, searching gaze, there 
was silence. And then came the an- 
swer, in sweet and glad yet solemn tones, 
and so distinct and certain that it rang 
in the ears of the rescued one, and made 
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his soul strong till the day of its verifi- 
cation. “Not here,” said the angel; 
“through the mercy of Christ your place 
is not here.” 

And then all those frightful sights and 
sounds grew far-off and vanished, and 
Bela and his guide stood once more in 
the pure heaven of the universe of order 
and love, among the shining stars. And 
the angel pointed to the east, and, lo! 
there the sky was full of glorious light ! 
And in the midst of it soon there ap- 
peared a view of a fair city with gates of 
pearl, and walls bright as the sun, and 
pinnacles of crystal and gold. And 
over its gateway shone a cross of glory, 
and above it were written words that the 
old man had_ heard read that Sabbath 
afternoon: ‘“ or God hath not appointed 
us to wrath, but to obtain salvation 
through our Lord Fesus Christ.” 

When the angel had shown him these 
things he vanished away, and Bela stood 
gazing alone. But as he gazed the form 
of the vision disappeared, the light faded 
and grew dim, bars came between it and 
him, and the world about him strangely 
contracted. Suddenly the old man found 
himself lying in his low bed under the 
dingy garret rafters, looking through the 
small eastern window at the summer sun- 
rise. 

Dear readers, do not think I would 
assert that the dream as it is written 
above is exactly as it was sent to old 
Bela. No one can ever fully know what 
his mind experienced that awful night ; 
for he could never find words to tell it 
clearly ; and I did not learn it from him, 
but from the story of others. I have 
only given you the form into which it 
has shaped itselfin my imagination. But 
some vision of the nature of that de- 
scribed the old man did have, which was 
to him most deeply impressive, for its 
effects were seen. 

+ That morning all were surprised to 
see old Bela come limping into the kitch- 
en, with a face that, instead of wearing 
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its usual vacant, good-natured look, was 
full of strange agitation, He went up 
to my grandfather, who stood by the fire- 
place, and with a voice of emotion, and 
with tears in his eyes, he said, — 

“O Cunnel! God is very marciful to 
me !” 

My grandfather was exceedingly sur- 
prised and touched. . 

“What do you mean, Bela?” he said 
kindly. 

“JT shall not go there!” answered the 
old man. And then, being questioned, 
in broken words he told as much of his 
dream as he could express, and de- 
scribed the feelings with which it had 
left him. They seemed not to have been 
aroused so much by the fear he had suf- 
fered and the awful sights he had seen, 
as by that last assurance of salvation 
through the mercy of Christ. By that 
he seemed so certified not only of the 
existence but of the tender love of his 
heavenly Father, and so filled with 
gratitude and answering love, that no 
persuasion or discouragement could 
have shaken his faith. He had received 
an enlightenment. Whereas he had been 
blind, now he saw; saw how real his 
danger had been, saw the truth of God’s 
existence and love. 

All who had gathered round marveled 
at his words ; but if any were inclined to 
be incredulous, they could not doubt the 
sincerity and strength of the feeling 
whichmoved him. My grandfather gave 
him much kind counsel and encourage- 
ment, and yet he watched him with great 
solicitude, not daring to believe for many 
days that so sudden and strange a con- 
version could be lasting and radical. Be- 
fore temptation he thought those vivid 
impressions of eternal things, and that 
fervent gratitude and humble hope, might 
pass away. But he need not have been 
so fearful. God had armed that poor, 
weak, ignorant old man with the heaven-, 
ly armor of which we have read, with 
the breastplate of faith and love, and for 
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a helmet the hope of salvation. That 
was what enabled him never to drink 
again ; to be indeed no longer one of the 
children of the night and darkness, but 
of the day. He began to seek his Bible 
and the counsel of Christian people. 
He who had not been inside a church 
for years, but had spent his Sabbaths in 
sleeping or lounging, might now be seen 
every week, with neat Sunday suit, and 
meek, earnest face, sitting in the house 
of God. He became afterward a mem- 
ber of the church, and was, for the rest 
of his life, acknowledged by all to be a 
true and humble follower of Jesus. 

You can imagine the thanksgiving of 
Aunt Huldah when she saw the change 
in old Bela’s heart and life. She was 
never tired of recounting the story to 
neighbors and friends. 
his dream was sent direct from God, a 
special ministration of his mercy. And 
is there any reason why we should not 
think with her ? There were those who 
in discussing it declared it to be only a 
slight symptom of that awful disease, 
the delirium tremens. But granting that, 
it does not deny God’s agency in making 
it a means of warning and enlighten- 
ment, since we know he often teaches 
his children by those punishments for 
sin that the laws of nature inevitably 
bring. But I think it must have been 
more than that, for the sweet assur- 
ance of hope that closed it, and that 
gave it so much of its power, did not 
spring from the darkened fancy of dis- 
ease. Is it not more probable that the 
faint impressions made upon his dull 
mind that afternoon by his good old 
friend’s. earnestness, her prayers, and 
her words of Scripture and of truth, 


‘God, who knows all things, and knows 


how through the awakened and inspired 
fancy to reach the dead conscience and 
the torpid heart, chose to come even at 
night and in sleep to make deep and dis- 
tinct and effectual ? 

Those two old people have long ago 


To her belief, 
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gone to receive the reward of their 
faith ; and he that was brought into the 
field at the eleventh hour has received 
the same free wages of love as she that 
long bore the burden and heat of the 
day. They were unknown and humble 
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in their lives, and their names are now 
almost forgotten upon earth, except as 
they remain in this homely family tradi- 
tion of the strange dream of old Bela 
Baldwin in my grandfather’s garret. 


CEREMONIES OF THE.GREEK CHURCH. 


FROM “NATURE AND ART.” 


In the most ancient part of the Krem- 
lin at Moscow is an old sacristy, and 
there is kept the original vessel which 
brought the chrzsm, or anointing oil, 


from Constantinople, and which, by the 
orthodox of the Greek Church, was _be- 
lieved to contain a portion of the pre- 
cious ointment used by Mary Magda- 
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PHILARETE, THE METROPOLITAN OF MOSCOW, 


lene. This vessel is a copper bottle or 
vase, silvered over and ornamented with 
mother-of-pearl. 

In the same sacristy there are two 


large silver boilers and a third of larger 
dimensions, which were a present from 
the Empress Catherine ; in these, there 
is, during Lent every year, made, or 
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consecrated, a quantity of oil as achrism: 
this is done as a ceremony of great so- 
lemnity by the Metropolitan of Moscow, 
assisted by his clergy. The chrism is 
compounded not of oil alone, but of 
about thirty different ingredients, — oil 
and essential oils, white wine, gums, 
balsams, and spices, — and to the whole 
are added a few drops from the “ alabas- 
ter,” which is the title of the bottle of 
chrism from Constantinople. When the 
whole is duly prepared, and consecrated 
by the ancient forms and ceremonies, a 
few drops from the mass are again put 
into the ancient “alabaster ;” and by this 
practice, sixteen silver bottles, similar to 
the ancient one, are filled, and the origi- 
nal stock of precious ointment is duly 
preserved. This sacred oil is called 
“ Mir,” and these bottles are sent to the 
different bishops of Russia. It is used 
for the following ceremonies: the Em- 
peror at his coronation is anointed with 
it; itis used at the consecration of all 
churches of the orthodox communion, 
and at the baptism of every orthodox 
Russian subject. 

The ceremony of baptism, like all the 
ceremonies of the Greek Church, is very 


beautiful, and ought to impress those 


who go through its performance with a 
sense of its solemnity. The godfathers 
and godmothers proceed with the child 
to the church, and are met at the door 
by the priest: he gives the child the sign 
of the cross on the forehead, and pro- 


nounces the benediction, saying, “The 


Lord preserve thy going out, and thy 
coming in!” The sponsors present 
four lighted candles, which the priest 
puts upon the font ; he then consecrates 
the water, by dipping the cross into it; 
he then, after the use of incense, leads 
the sponsors, with candles in their hands, 
in a procession round the font; having 
circumambulated the font three times, 


the sponsors give the name of the child’ 


in writing ; the priest attaches the name 
to one of the images of the church, and 
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laying it on the breast of the child, 
asks “ whether the child believes in God 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost?” 
The answer, “ yes,” is given three times, 
and the sponsors then turn their backs 
to the font, as a sign of their aversion 
to the next three questions, which are, 
“Whether the child renounces the 
devil? Whether he renounces his an- 
gels ? Whether herenounces his works?” 
They have to answer to each question, “I 
renounce,” and spit three times upon the 
ground, in token of malediction. On 
turning again to the font, they are asked 
by the priest, “Whether they promise 
to bring up the child in the true Greek 
religion?” A satisfactory reply to this 
being given, the priest puts his hand 
upon the child, and blows three times, 
saying, “ Get out of the child, thou un- 
clean spirit, and make way for the Holy 
Ghost.” After this he cuts off four 
small locks of hair from four points, 
forming a cross on the head ; these locks 
he wraps up in wax, and throws into the 
font; he then takes the child, naked, 
and plunges it into the water three times, 
uttering the words of the sacrament, “I 
baptize thee in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
Complete immersion is the practice of 
the Greek Church, so a pretty large font 


-is necessary. 


The ceremony of baptism contains 
two sacraments: the second is called the 
“ Baptismal Unction.” This is done 
with the sacred oil, which is prepared in 
the sacristy of the Kremlin, and which 
is believed to contain a portion —how- 
ever minute —of the “costly pound of 
ointment.” The child receives the Holy 
Ghost through the virtue of this baptis- 
mal unction. As this ceremony is. al- 
ways performed at baptism, it renders 
confirmation unnecessary in the Greek 
Church. The priest anoints the mouth, 
eyes, ears, hands, and feet, as well as 
the back and breast... The mouth is 
anointed so that it may only speak that 
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which should be spoken by a child of 
God; the eyes, that they may only see 
good ; the ears, that nothing may pass 
through them to the mind but what is 
pure; the hands, that they may do no 
wrong ; and the feet, that they may walk 
in the way of life. He then puts a grain 
of salt in the child’s mouth, and, in token 
of the hopes of purity, he dresses it 
with a clean shirt, and repeats the words, 
“Thou art as clean, and as clear from 
original sin, as thy shirt.” A small cross 
of lead, silver, or gold — according to the 
means of the parents —is put round the 
infant’s neck: this is carefully preserved, 
because the rites of Christian burial are 
denied to any who die without them. 
Sponsors are considered so nearly relat- 
ed, that they are not permitted to marry. 
Marriage is also a very elaborate cer- 
emony, and its celebration occupies a 
considerable length of time. Some de- 
tails of the late marriage of the, Czare- 
witch will convey a good idea of forms 
gone through, for they are exactly the 
same as those of the poorest individuals. 
The Metropolitan and principal clergy 
of St. Petersburg came to the door of 
the chapel, there to receive the marriage 
procession. One priest held a candle- 
stick with three tapers, which was so ar- 
ranged that they produced only one 
flame, —this was in token of the Three in 
One; another held a basin of holy wa- 
ter, and a bay-leaf to sprinkle it with ; 
and the Metropolitan held in his hand a 
golden cross about ten or twelve inches 
in length. The bride and bridegroom 
were sprinkled with the holy water ; they 
were then blessed by the Metropolitan, 
and each kissed the cross in his hand. 
As a woman can not enter within the 
enclosed place of the altar, a temporary 
altar is put up on the outside of the 
screen, for the ceremony of marriage to 
be performed. This is nothing but a 
small reading-desk, covered with cloth 
embroidered with gold crosses, and a 
copy of the four Gospels is placed upon 


All 


it. Thé bride and bridegroom took up 


+a position in front of this, with lighted 


tapers in their hands, and the officiating 
priest asked, “ Alexander Alexandro- 
witch, hast thou a good and unrestrained 
will and firm intention to take unto thee 
to wife this woman, Marie Feodorowna, 
whom thou seest here before thee?” 
The Czarewitch replied, “I have, most 
reverend sir.” The priest again asked,. 
“Hast thou not promised any other wo- 
man?” And the answer was, “I have 
not promised another.” The same ques- 
tions were put to the bride, after which 
came the benediction. Then the deacon 
said the Ectinia, into which were intro- 
duced the following words for the occa- 
sion: *For the servants in God, the 
Czarewitch, Grand Duke Hereditary or- 
thodox, Alexander Alexandrowitch, and 
the Grand Duchess orthodox, Marie 
Feodorowna, now joined together in holy 
wedlock, and for their salvation.” A 
number of prayers were then repeated, 
and two crowns were brought on a tray ; 
the priest took one, and, making the 
sign of the cross with it over the head 
of the bridegroom, said, “The servant 
of God, Alexander Alexandrowitch, is 
crowned for the handmaid of God, Marie 
Feodorowna, in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
The Czarewitch kissed the crown, and 
one of the Garcons des Noces held it 
over the head of the bridegroom during 
the remainder of the ceremony. A sim- 
ilar service was performed with the other 
crown and ‘the bride, and it was also held 
over her head till the end. A benedic- 
tion was then given, — “ O Lord our God! 
crown them in like manner with glory 
and honor.” The crowns in this rite 
have nothing to do with the rank of the 
couple ; crowns are used at every mar- 
riage ceremony. There was a slight 
difference in the two crowns, which may 
be worth noticing: that held over the 
bridegroom had on it the figure of Christ, 
while that over the bride had a figure of 
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the Virgin. The “ Prokimenon” now 
follows, — “Thou hast put crowns of 
precious stones upon their heads ; they 
asked life of Thee, and thou gavest them 
a long life ; for thou shalt give them the 
blessing of eternal life; thou shalt 
' make them glad with the joy of. thy 
countenance.” Then comes the “ Epis- 
tle of the Office,” Eph. v. 20-33. The 
priest then reads the Gospel; that 
chosen was the second chapter .of St. 
John’s Gospel, which relates the marriage 
in Cana, ending with the 11th verse. 
An anthem, “Glory be to thee, O Lord, 
glory be to thee,” is sung before and 
after the Gospel. The “ Common Cup,” 
containing wine, is now given by the 
priest to the bride and bridegroom, who 
each drink out of it three times in re- 
membrance of the marriage in Cana.* 
Up to this point of the ceremony the 
contract may be broken off, but now 
comes the most important part of the 
rite, which makes the marriage indisso- 
luble, for the Greek Church never per- 
mits of divorce. The priest covers his 
right hand with his robe, and on it the 
bride and bridegroom place their right 
hands, and, with the crowns still over 
their heads, the priest slowly leads them 
three times round the altar. This part 
of the ceremony is understood to typify 
that the pair are thus to walk together 
through life, and the Divine Presence 
along with them, which is here typified 
by the priest, as the representative of 
God; the mystical three times is sym- 
bolical of the Holy Trinity. “While this 
is doing, the choir are singing, “ Exult, 
O Isaiah, for a virgin has conceived and 
brought forth ason, Emmanuel, God and 
man; the East is his name; him do 
we magnify, and call the Virgin blessed.” 
The two are now bound as one in the 
ties of holy matrimony. The: priest 
takes off the bridegroom’s crown, saying, 
“Be thou exalted, O bridegroom, like 


* In the Jewish form of marriage, a cup of wine is 
drunk by the bride and bridegroom. 
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unto Abraham, and blessed like unto 
Isaac, and multiplied like unto Jacob. 
Walk in peace, and do all according to 
the commandments of God.” Taking 
the bride’s crown, he says, “And thou, 
O bride, be thou exalted like unto Sarah, 
and rejoice like unto Rebecca, and mul- 
tiply like unto Rachel; rejoice with thy 
husband, and keep the ways of the law; 
and the blessing of God be with thee.” 
A couple of prayers then follow, after 
which the couple kiss each other three 
times, and the ceremony may be said to 
be ended. 

In the Greek Church some of the 
clergy are married and some are monks, 
but a monk can not celebrate the cere- 
mony of marriage; it is only a married 
priest who can do so. For this reason 
the Metropolitan of St. Petersburg, who 
is a monk, could not officiate. 

Dr. Clarke, in his “ Travels,” gives 
such a graphic account of the funeral of 
Prince Galitzin, that it may be taken asa 
fair description of the burial ceremonies. 


“On the 28th of May, we again saw Plato + 
in great pomp, at the burial of Prince Galit- 
zin, in Moscow. This ceremony was per- 
formed in a small church near the Mareschal 
Bridge. The body was laid in a superb crim- 
son coffin, richly embossed with silver, and 
placed beneath the dome of the church. 
Upon a throne, raised at the head of the 
coffin, stood the Archbishop, who read the 
service. On each side were ranged the infe- 
rior clergy, clothed, as usual, in the most 
costly robes, bearing in their hands wax ta- 
pers, and burning incense. This ceremony 
began at ten in the morning. Having ob- 
tained admission to the church, we placed 
ourselves among the spectators, immediately 
behind his Eminence. The chanting had a 
solemn and sublime effect; it seemed as if 
choristers were placed in the upper part of 
the dome, and this perhaps was really the 
case. The words uttered were only a repe- 
tition of ‘Lord, have mercy upon us !’ or, in 
Russian, ‘Ghospodi pomilui!’ When the 
Archbishop turned to give his benediction 


} Plato was the name of the Metropolitan of Moscow 
at that time, in 1800. 
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to all the people, he observed us, and added 
in Latin, ‘Pax vobiscum !’ to the astonish- 
ment of the Russians; who, not compre- 
hending the new words introduced into the 
service, muttered among themselves. In- 
cense was then offered to the pictures and to 
the people ; and, this ceremony ended, the 
Archbishop. read aloud a declaration, pur- 
porting that the deceased had died in the 
true faith,’ that he had repented of his errors, 
and that his sins were absolved. Then turn- 
ing to us, as the paper was placed in the 
coffin, he said again in Latin, ‘This is what 
all you foreigners call the passport; and you 
relate in your books of travels that we be- 
lieve no soul can go to heaven without it. 
Now, I wish you to understand what it 
really is; and to explain to your countrymen, 
upon my authority, that it is nothing more 
than a declaration or certificate concerning 
the death of the deceased.’ Then laughing, 
he added, ‘I suppose you commit all this to 
paper ; and some future day, perhaps, I shall 
see an engraving of this ceremony, with an 
old archbishop giving a dead man his _ pass- 
port to St. Peter.’ 

“ The lid of the coffin being now removed, 
the body of the prince was exposed to view ; 
and all the relatives, the servants, the slaves 
and the other attendants, began the U7/zla- 
tio, according to the custom of the country. 
Each person, walking round the corpse, 
made prostration before it, and kissed the 
lips of the deceased. The venerable figure 
of an old slave presented a most affecting 
spectacle. He threw himself flat upon the 
pavement, with a desperate degree of violence, 
and, being quite stunned by the blow, re- 
mained a few seconds insensible ; afterwards, 
his loud lamentations were heard, and we 
saw him tearing off and scattering his white 
hairs. He had, according to the custom in 
Russia, received his liberty upon the death 
of the prince, but choosing rather to consign 
himself for the remainder of his days to a 
convent, he retired for ever from the world, 
Saying, ‘ Since his dear old master was dead, 
there was no one living who cared for him.’ 

“A plate was handed about, containing 
boiled rice and raisins, — a ceremony we are 
unable to explain. The face of the deceased 
was then covered with linen, and the Arch- 
bishop’poured consecrated oil, and threw a 
white powder, probably lime, several times 
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upon it, pronouncing some words in the 
Russian language; these he afterward re- 
peated aloud in Latin, ‘Dust thou art; and 
unto dust thou art returned.’ The lid of the 
coffin was then replaced, and after a requiem, 
“Sweet as from blest voices,’ a procession 
began from the church to a convent in the 
vicinity of the city, wheré the body was to be 
interred. There was nothing solemn in this 
part of the ceremony. It began by the slaves 
of the deceased on foot, all of whom were 
After the slaves followed the 
priests, bearing tapers ; then was borne the 
body, on a common drosky, the whip of the 
driver being bound with crape; afterwards 
proceeded a line of carriages, of the miser- 
able order before described. But, instead of 
the slow movement usually characteristic of 
funeral processions, the priests and the people 
ran as fast as they could, and the body was 
jolted along in a very indecorous manner. 
Far behind the last rumbling vehicle were 
seen persons running, quite out of breath, 
and unable to keep up with their compan- 
ions.” — Clarke’s Travels, vol. i. c. ix. 


in mourning, 


In the present day, funeral processions 
are managed with more decorum: a 
special vehicle is used for the coffin; a 
decorated pall is thrown over it; and 
every person in the street takes off his 
hat to it as it passes. 

Such are the three great events of 
life, — birth, marriage, and death, — and 
the ceremonies of the Greek Church 
connected with them. 

The illustration represents the ancient 
vase which brought the “chrism” from 
Constantinople, and the figure is that of 
Philarete, the Metropolitan of Moscow. 
There are four Metropolitans in Russia, 
and the oldest is, by right of seniority, 
the spiritual head of the Church. Phil- 
arete at present enjoys that honor. He 
is 83 years of age; although weak in 
body from age, yet he is in the perfect 
use of his mind, and has a very bright, 
genial expression of face. The Prince 
of Wales, during his late sojourn at 
Moscow, visited this venerable prelate, 
and the dress shown in the illustration 
was that worn on the occasion. 
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HOW TO ENJOY AN OLD CLOAK 
BY MISS H. B. MCKEEVER. 


I HAD an old cloak; I had worn it long; 

It was pretty old-fashioned, still, good and strong ; 
But my neighbors were all getting something new, 
And I put by some dollars, not very few ; 

For really my cloak looked shabby and old, 

And winter was coming, with its winds so cold. 


But just before I was ready to buy, 

I heard a sad story of good neighbor Fry: 
She was old and poor, —had a wicked son; 
He’d robbed his mother, and left her alone ; 
The winter was coming, no stove had she, 
But a worn-out one that smoked dreadfully. 


I looked at my cloak and turned it round ; 

I counted my dollars, and very soon found 

They were just enough some fuel to buy, 

And the stove: so I balanced the two in my eye. 

Then I purchased the stove, and the old cloak was kept, 
And sweet were my dreams while I peacefully slept. 


Qne day I was passing the old lady’s door, 

When I heard her praying her Father to pour 

His blessings on those who had pitied her need, 
And my heart felt light and happy indeed ; 

For in that warm kitchen —I heard it and smiled — 
She had nursed a sick neighbor and a little child. 


I held up my cloak to the window’s light; 

It was not so bad, and the color looked bright ; 
“ And a little longer, old cloak, you see, 

We must bear each other company.” 

And I wore it next Sunday to morning prayer, — 
Among all the new cloaks I was Jdlessed there. 


In another year I went out one day, 

For a cloak I must have, all my friends now say; 
But a letter came from a man of God 

In the distant wilds of the old back-wood ; 

I looked at the twenty dollars again, 

And thought of the souls of sinful men. 


On the minister’s shelves there were but a few 
Of paltry old books, but never one new. 
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Here came another disputing again, 

And I thought of the minister’s labors and pain; 
I thought of the winter evenings long, 

Of that man of God, and the voice grew strong, — 


Grew strong in my heart for the box of books, 
And I scarcely thought of the old cloak’s looks: 
Louder and louder the books’ complaint, — 

The voice of the cloak grew still more faint, 
Till at last I said, “He shall have them all;” 
And the old cloak hung again on the wall. 


Then I told the tale to a wealthy friend ; 
Together we managed a box to send ; 

And was I not happy when the news returned, — 
How the books were read, how the people learned 
From these precious volumes the tidings blest 

Of a Saviour’s blood and the Christian’s rest? 


And the dear old cloak was still warm and soft, 
For its cost was blessing to many; and oft 

I smiled as it hung on my chamber wall, 

And out of its wrappings there seemed to fall 
A whispering voice, so silvery and sweet, 

As its story so softly.it seemed to repeat. 


Then another winter came round again, 

And the cloak was almost resolved on, when 
There came another, a very loud call 

From a youthful servant, whose means were small, 
Who longed to labor far his fellow-men ; 

And the dear old cloak was put on again. 


Another cold winter is coming, and still 

The dear old cloak, let there come what will, 

Has taught me a lesson so precious, so sweet, 
Which alone in my room I do love to repeat, — 
That ’tis not what we /ave that gives us true joy, 
But it is what we do, and how we employ 


Our time for the Master, our talents for him; 

Be they little or much, it will fill to the brim 

The heart to o’erflowing with delight pure and true. 
I feel it, old cloak, whén I’m looking at you. 

I may purchase another, much better, this fall, 

But I’ll ne’er cease to love my old cloak on the wall. 
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JOHN WINTHROP IN HIS ENGLISH HOME. 


BY MARY BARRETT. 


_LirtLe less than two hundred. and 
eighty years ago, in a rural hamlet of 
Suffolk County, England, there . was 
born one whom now we call the Father 
of Massachusetts. Of his life in that 
early home beyond the seas, and of the 
providential discipline under which mind 
and heart were trained for the great 
work of maturer years, we propose. to 
write. 

The little village of Groton, lying in 
the south-west part of the thriving agri- 
cultural county above named, had been 
the family residence of the Winthrops 
for almost fifty years ; the lordship of the 
manor having been granted by Henry 
VIII. to Adam Winthrop (second, of 
that name), in 1544. Under the shadow 
of the same old stone church where he 
was wont to worship is still to be seen 
his tomb. It bears a Latin inscription, 
recording his death in 1562, beneath the 
significant motto, “ Heaven the country; 
Christ the Way.’ Here also sleeps his 
son, the third Adam Winthrop, who 
was. the venerated father of Massachu- 
setts’ first governor. It was of him that 
John Winthrop wrote soon after his de- 
parture in 1623, ‘“ He hath finished his 
course, and,is gathered unto his people 
in peace, as the ripe corn into the barn. 
He thought long. for the day of his dis- 
solution, and welcomed it most’ gladly. 
Thus is he gone before, and we must go 
after, in our time.” 

It was on the twelfth day of January, 
1587, — old style,—less than a year af- 
ter the tragical death of Mary Queen.of 
Scots, and shortly before. those days of 
alarm when the great Spanish Armada 
was. hoyering on the English coast,— 
that. John Winthrop was born. In his 
father’s household there were daughters, 
some older, some younger than himself ; 
but this was the only son. No details 


of his childhood have come down to us, 
and but few of his early youth.. He 
seems to have spent it chiefly at Groton 
Manor, under the care of his excellent 
parents, and. surrounded by the benign 
influences of a refined and Christian 
home. The old diary of Adam Win- 
throp records that. his son was admitted 
into Trinity College, Cambridge, Dec. 
8, 1602.. There are allusions to his at- 
tendance on the college terms for nearly 
two years; but it appears that for some 
reason his studies were not continued 
through.the usual course. On the six- 
teenth of April, 1605, he was married 
to Mary Forth, daughter and sole heir 
of John Forth, Esq., of Great. Stur- 
bridge, Essex, with whom the. youth- 
ful pair seem to have generally resided 
until his death, in 1613. The eldest of 
their four children was John Winthrop, 
afterward the governor of Connecticut. 
It was soon after his marriage, and 
while attending the ministry of Rev. 
Mr. Culverwell, the pastor of his wife’s 
family, that. Winthrop first found the 
word to “come home to his heart with 
power.” He had often had strong re- 
ligious impressions in his childhood ; 
yet he speaks of himself as having been 


“still very wild and dissolute,” though 


not without ‘some restraint of his nat- 
ural. reason.” . But now, he says, “I 

could no longer dally with .religion:: 
Notwithstanding all my stubbornness:and ° 
unkind rejections of mercy, the merciful: 
Lord left.me not till he had overcome 

my heart to give itself up unto him, and 

to bid farewell to all the world; and 

until my heart could answer, ‘Lord, mig 

wilt thou have me to do?” 

“ Nowcame. I to some peace and com- 
fort in-God.and,in his ways; my chief 
delight was therein.» I loved.ay Chris=. 
tian.and the very ground he went upon. 


' 
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I honored a faithful minister, and could 
have kissed his feet. I had an unsatia- 
ble thirst after the word of God; and 
could not miss a good sermon, though 
many miles off, especially of such as 
did search deep into the conscience.” 

One of the most prominent character- 
istics of his piety is brought to view in 
the words we have italicized. Within 
that first year of his Christian life, he 
writes as follows : — 

“Tt is wonderful how the omission of 
the least duty, or commission of evil, 
will quench grace and estrange us from 
thellove*of ‘God: sic. 

“On Sunday, being the ninth of 
March, being at sermon at Groton, I let 
in but a thought of my journey into Es- 
sex, but, straight it delighted me, and 
being not very careful of my heart, I 
was suddenly, I know not how, so pos- 
sessed with the world as I was led into 
one sin after another, and could hardly 
recover myself, till, taking myself to 
prayer before I was too far gone, I found 
mercy.” 

Are similar temptations and wander- 
ings wholly unknown to our Sabbath 
days ? 

Again, he pointedly observes, “ Where 
there is not a reverend trembling.at the 
committing of small sins, and those but 
in thought or word, there is no fear of 
God ; and where there is no fear, there 
is no faith ; therefore mark this.” 

During these years, Winthrop was 
occupied with his duties as a magistrate 
and a lawyer. Ina record of his Chris- 
tian experience, made long afterward, he 
mentions having at this time entertained 
thoughts of leaving his profession that 
he might enter the ministry, from which, 

‘however, he was dissuaded by his friends. 
It pleased God, who was training him 
for eminent service to the church, though 
in another capacity, to visit him now 
with severe and repeated domestic afflic- 
tions. His wife—‘“a right godly wo- 
man”—was taken from him by death 
27 
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about ten years after their marriage. 
Her successor was Thomasine Clopton, 
of a noted family in the vicinity. But 
scarce a year and a day from that on 
which at the altar they had uttered the 
solemn words, “till death do us part,” 
she too, with her infant child, was com- 
mitted to the dust. Winthrop’s own 
pen has most touchingly described her 
last days. As his biographer remarks,* 
“The hopes and fears, the prayers and 
watchings, the wandering thoughts and 
delirious fancies, the ‘temptations of the 
enemy,’ the parting words, the passing 
bell, the last sighs and tears, are all re- 
counted with a pathos and a vividness 
which almost make us witnesses of the 
scene and partakers of the sorrow.” 

The bereaved husband pays a beau- 
tiful tribute to her worth. “She was,” 
he writes, “a woman wise, modest, lov- 
ing, and patient of injuries ; but her in- 
nocent and blameless life was of most 
observation. She was truly religious, 
and industrious therein ; plain-hearted 
and free from guile, and very humble- 
minded ; never so addicted to any out- 
ward things (to my judgment) but’ that 
she could bring her affections to stoop 
to God’s will in them. . . . . Her lov- 
ing and tender regard of my children 
was such as might well become a natural 
mother. For her carriage toward myself, 
it was so amiable and observant as I am 
not able to express ; it had this only in- 
convenience, that it made me delight too 
much in her to enjoy her long.” 

The sore chastening, according to the 
gracious designs of Him by whom it was 
sent, evidently yielded the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness. ‘ Now was the 
time come,” he observes in reviewing 
those days, “that the Lord would re- 
veal Christ unto me, whom I had long 
desired, but not so earnestly as since I 
came to see more Clearly into the cove- 
nant of free grace. First, therefore, he 


* Life and Letters of John Winthrop, by Robert C. 
Winthrop. 
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laid asore affliction upon me, wherein he 
laid me lower in mine own eyes than at 
any time before. I could now no more 
look at what I had been, or what I had 
done. Mine eyes were only upon his 
free mercy in Jesus Christ. Now could 
my soul close with Christ, and rest there 
with sweet content, so ravished with his 
love as I desired nothing nor feared 
anything, but was filled with joy un- 
speakable and glorious, and with a spirit 
of adoption... ... Although the loss 
of my wife were to me a grievous thing, 
yet God in his more than fatherly mer- 
cy drew my mind from being too intent- 
ive upon it, by giving me cause to look 
into myself.. And when he had showed 
me my own nakedness and unworthi- 
ness, and thereby set me on work to 
follow hin. unweariably in prayer, and 
giving me to find much sweetness and 
more than ordinary relish in the reading 
of his holy word: and in meditation, I 
found in one fortnight such an abundant 
recompense of my loss as I might say, 
‘O Lord, thou hast caused my joy to sur- 
smount my grief a hundred-fold.’” 

One or two brief extracts in regard 
to the observance of the Sabbath may 
be specially appropriate to these pages. 

“J found evidently that this suffering 
my heart to take liberty to the profaning 
of the Sabbath made it utterly unfit for 
duty all the week following, so as it.cost 
me much strife and heart-smart before I 
‘could bring it in order again.” 

“twas delivered tome by Mr. Sands 
as upon his best judgment and experi- 
‘ence, that a. Christian is bound to make 
use of his Sabbath business all the week 
after; and that so to do would keep 
away much uncomfortable discontent 
from.a Christian mind, as thus :. A man 
should set apart some time of the day 
through the week to. go. over the things 
which he hath learned in the Sabbath, 
either in his prayer or meditation ; and 
a man doing this of conscience, as God’s 
ordinance, God will bless it.” 
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How much of “the good seed”? fails 
to “bring forth fruit” for want of pre- 
cisely such culture ! 

In the second year after his last be- 
reavement, Winthrop married Margaret 
Tyndal, daughter of Sir John Tyndal of 
Great Maplested, Essex. A curious 
specimen of the courtship of the old 
Puritan time is furnished by his biog- 
rapher, in the shape of certain letters 
addressed to Margaret Tyndal on her 
engagement and approaching marriage. 
One is from the venerable Adam Win- 
throp, most cordially welcoming her, as 
his future daughter. Winthrop’s own 
letters are full of those earnest expressions 
of affection and piety which were the 
spontaneous outflow of his tender and 
devout heart. Indeed, everywhere and 
always, whether he appears as lover, hus- 


band, father, or friend, he is in all, and 


more than all, a Christian, It is impos- 
sible to separate his domestic from his 
religious character. The last letter be- 
fore their marriage, signed, with a quaint 
sweetness, “ Thy husband by promise,” 
and dated no less prettily from “ Groton, 
where I wish thee,’ Winthrop concluded 
by bidding his Margaret cheer up her 
heart in the Lord. ‘Thou knowest 
that Christ, thy best husband, can never 
fail thee; he never dies, so as there 
can be no grief at parting; he never 
changes, so as once. beloved and always 
the same.” Long years afterwards, Mar- 
garet writes to her husband, “I have 
many reasons to make me love thee, 
whereof I will name two: first, because 
thou lovest God ; and, secondly, because 
that thou lovest me.” To them both 
Christ was the Friend above all the 
others. They were but the, dearer, each 
to each, because they were one in him. 
Hearts evermore expanding with the 
great tides of love and bliss that pour in 
upon them from the heart of God, can 
love as others can not. They are quite 
beyond the stinted measures of merely 
earthly souls. . 


JOHN WINTHROP IN HIS ENGLISH HOME. 


After the year 1620, Winthrop’s letters 
become more numerous, both on account 
of his longer and more frequent absences 
from home on professional duty, and be- 
cause his elder children were likewise 
away for purposes of study, business, or 
foreign travel. Winthrop seems to have 
held for some years a position as an 
attorney of the Court of Wards and 
Liveries, which obliged him to be much 
in London. Tedious as these absences 
may have seemed at the time, we, at 
least, can not regret that they were de- 
manded. He was doubtless thus ac- 
quiring acquaintance with affairs and 
with men, and winning that reputation 
for wisdom, integrity, and goodness, 
which gained him the responsible posi- 
tion he afterward so nobly filled. Nor 


would we willingly have spared a single 


one of the family letters, so beautiful in 
‘their quaint simplicity, so full of personal 
affection and pious trust, which these sep- 
arations called forth. 

There is a pleasant correspondence 
between Winthrop and his eldest son, 
the future governor of Connecticut, com- 
mencing when the latter was a student 
of Trinity College, Dublin, and contin- 
ued during a subsequent residence in 
London, a voyage in the naval service, 
and an Oriental tour. Did the limits of 
this sketch permit, many selections 
might be made, furnishing models of 
fatherly counsel on the one hand, and 
of filial respect and affection on the other. 
We content ourselves with quoting one 
from the pen of the elder Winthrop, 
when his son was about to depart on a 
naval expedition, under the Duke of 
Buckingham. 

“Only be careful to sgek the Lord in 
the first place, and with all earnestness, 
as he who «is only able to keep you in 
all perils, and to give you favor in the 

_ sight of those who may be instruments 
of your welfare ; and account it a great 
point of wisdom to keep diligent watch 
over yourself, that you may neither be 
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infected by the evil conversation of any 
that you may be forced to converse with, 
neither that your own speech or behavior 
be any just occasion to hurt or insnare 
you. Be not rash, upon ostentation of 
valor, to adventure yourself to unneces- 
sary dangers; but if you be lawfully 
called, let it appear that you hold your 
life for Him who gave ‘jit you, and will 
preserve it unto the farthest period of 
his own holy decree. For you may be re- 
solved that while you keep in your way, 
all the cannons or enemies in the world 
shall not be able to shorten your days 
one minute.” i 

In the early part of the year 1629, it 
would seem that Winthrop began. to 
contemplate new plans of life. Already 
“coming events cast their shadows be- 
fore,’ and omens of approaching tem- 
pests were darkly gathering in the politi- 
cal sky. Under date of May 15, 16209, 
in a letter to the faithful Margaret, Win- 
throp writes: “My dear wife, I am 
verily persuaded that God will bring 
some heavy affliction on this land, and 
that speedily ; but be of good’ comfort; 
the hardest that can come shall be a 
means to mortify this body of corrup- 
tion, and to bring us into nearer'com- 
munion with our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Those who loved the church were fain 
to seek out and make ready a refuge for 
her in the wilderness. In July of this 
year, Winthrop was considering, if he 
did not finally decide, the question of 
himself following the Pilgrim band who 
had gone forth in the Mayflower nearly 
ten years before. At Cambridge, Aug. 
26, 1629, a solemn “‘ Agreement,” pledg- 
ing themselves to this work and to each 
other, was signed and sealed by twelve 
leaders of the enterprise. Among those 
names stands that of John Winthrop. 
In October, unexpectedly to himself, he 
was chosen by the company to be their 
governor; and during the months re- 
maining before’ the time appointed for 
their embarkation, he was most of the 
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time in London transacting business on 
their behalf. Meanwhile many touch- 
ing and beautiful letters passed between 
husband and wife, full of tenderness for 
each other, and devotion to the great 
work. In prospect of the more trying 
separation soon to occur, he writes, un- 
der date of Jan. 31, as follows :— 

“JT must now begin to prepare thee 
for our long parting, which grows very 
near. I know not how to deal with thee 
by arguments ; for if thou wert as wise 
and patient as ever woman was, yet it 
must needs be a great trial to thee, and 
the greater because I am so dear unto 
thee. That which I must chiefly look 
at in thee for a ground of contentment 
is thy godliness. If now the Lord be 
thy God, thou must show it by trusting 
in him, and resigning thyself quietly to 
his good pleasure.” 

“Being now ready to send away my 
letters,” he writes in a hasty postscript 
to his next, “‘ I received thine ; the read- 
ing of it has dissolved my head into 
tears. I can write no more. If I live, 
I will see thee ere 1 go. I shall part 
from thee with sorrow enough ; be com- 
fortable, my most sweet wife; our God 
will be with thee. Farewell.” 

Days sped on, and all too quickly came 
the final hour. ‘From aboard the Ar- 
bella; riding at the Cowes, March 28, 
1630,” he writes thus : — 
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“And now (my sweet soul) I must 
once again take my last farewell of thee 
in Old England. It goeth very near to 
my heart to leave thee; but I know to 
whom I have committed thee, even to 
Him who loves thee much better than 
any husband can, who hath taken ac- 
count of the hairs of thy head, who puts 
all thy tears into his bottle, who can and 
(if it be for his glory) will bring us to- 
gether again with peace and comfort. 
Bodo Oe Mondays and Fridays, at five 
of the clock at night, we shall meet 
in spirit till we meet in person. Yet, if 
all these hopes should fail, blessed be 
our God that we are assured we shall 
meet one day, if not as husband and 
wife, yet in a better condition. Let that 
stay and comfort thine heart. .... 
Therefore I will only take thee now and 
my sweet children in mine arms, and 
kiss and embrace you all, and so leave 
you with my God. Farewell, farewell.” 

So at last the Arbella spreads her sails 
to the favoring breeze for which she has 
waited so long, and goes forth upon the 
great deep. Speed thee on thy blessed 
errand, O gallant ship! From yonder 
fast-receding shores prayers continu- 
ally follow thee; and from thy distant 
haven do prayers go forth to meet thy 
coming. Thou bearest a priceless boon, 
and neither wind nor wave shall have 
power to harm. 


NO TIME; OR, MASON EARLE’S PARADOX. 


BY REV. W. M. BLACKBURN, 


I. 

“Way don’t white man hoe his corn? 
Weeds choke him dead,” said an Indian 
to a careless farmer. 

“]T have no time,” was the reply. “I 
must cut my hay while the sun. shines, 
and get ready for wheat harvest.” 

“You have all the time there is,” said 
the Indian very coolly.. A wiser remark 
was never made by a philosopher. Plato 
would have made it the text fora lecture. 


This was one of the standing anec- 
dotes of Schoolmaster Hale. The new 
pupils, who did not hear it within three 
days after entering his school, must 
have been deaf. Those who had heard 
it for the twentieth time playfully called 
it “the essence of Indian wisdom.” It 
was firmly rooted in the memory of Ma- 
son Earle, a bright lad whose father 
thought that a high degree of knowledge 
was quite dangerous to honesty and in- 
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dustry. He would often say, “I do not 
wish to have my sons learn so much 
that they will know how to live by their 
wits. They must work for a living.” 
His notion was that nobody ever did 
much real work except farmers and me- 
‘chanics. If he had been placed, for a 
little while, in the store of the merchant, 
in the office of the lawyer, in the school 
of the teacher, in the chair of the editor, 
in the desk of the statesman, in the 
study of the minister, or the circuit of 
the physician, he might have found out 
that some other people were hard at ear- 
nest, honest work as well as _ himself. 
Still his narrow ideas did not offend his 
neighbors ; for they respected him as a 
generous Christian, and they could trust 
him with uncounted gold. The shade of 
his trees and the good cheer of his house 
were very inviting to the villagers, who 
often walked out to his farm-house ‘in 
strawberry time, or in the winter, when 
pecks of apples'and volumes of stories 
gave life to the company that sat before 
the evening fire. 

Why should Mason Earle think of be- 
ing anything else than a farmer? And 
yet he did. He was not an idle boy. 
“ He’s a great worker,” said his mother. 
“ He helps me wonderfully, when I am 
tired, and the supper-table must be 
cleared. If Satan has some mischief 
for idle hands to do, he don’t geta chance 
at Mason. And he reads! Why, he 
has knocked the dust off his grandfa- 
ther’s old books, and he pores over them 
as if they were as new as the last story- 
books. He says ‘the old is better,’ and 
I think it is. There’s the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, anda Church History, and —” 

“ Does he ever read novels?” asked 
the visitor. 

Mrs. Earle set her face like a flint and 

looked’astonished. She lifted her glass- 
‘es, as if she would hear better, or see 
what was meant. Perhaps she had not 
understood the question. At best, she 
ought not to take it as an insult. 
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“ Novels, do you say ?” she inquired. 

If one had crept into her house, she 

would have hunted it into the fire. 

“ Of course I do not mean romances,” 
replied the visitor, changing her tack ; 
“but those stories made up of nothing. 
They call them religious novels.” 

“Tt must be a novel religion that they 
teach. Mason does not read them: he 
has not time.” 

“What does he do on Sundays? I 
wish I knew how to keep my children 
out of mischief on that day.” 

“Do!” exclaimed Mrs. Earle. “He 
don’t read religious novels, that is sure. 
He goes to Sunday school and to church, 

and reads the ge so as to get through 
it once every year.” 

“Indeed ! my children have not time 
for that.” 

“If you kept them busier, they would 
find time enough.” 

This was Mrs. Earle’s paradox. She 
taught it to Mason from his infancy. He 
added it to “the essence of Indian wis- 
dom.” It was to be his rule through life. 
We credit it to him, because he showed 
how it worked. 

Mason often read the old books aloud 
to his mother, after saving time by being 
busy and earnest. Many a Latin foot- 
note puzzled him. “ Maybe it’s some- 
thing not fit to be in English,” said his 
mother in her simplicity. 

“No: it’s something very deep and 
learned,” he replied. “I wish I knew 
Latin.” His good mother began to wish 
so too, and they talked of how it might 
be learned. It required some courage 
to meet his father’s predjudice, but she 
would be his advocate. 

Mason chose his hour very sensei, 
It was one cold day, after he had brought 
the horse and sleigh to the gate for his 
father to ride into the country, whence 
he would not return until late in’ the 
night: “If hé'refuses,” thought Mason, 
“there will be no long talk about it after- 


ward, and he may have bétter second 
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thoughts.” He had everything in just 
the right order, so as to please him, and 
he helped his father into the sleigh. He 
saw that the bells were free, and tucked 
in the edges of the buffalo robe. The 
horse was eager to be off. “Father,” 
said Mason, with a trembling voice, and 
Mr. Earle gave the lines a sudden pull, 
expecting to hear that a trace was not 
in trim, —“I wish you would let me 
study Latin.” 

* If you learn well what you have now 
in hand, you will have no time for any- 
thing else. What good will it do? Will 
it help you raise better corn and cattle ?” 

“Tl find the time,’ replied the lad 
very softly; ‘for I have all the time 
there is, as the Indian said.” 

“But your teacher will have no time 
to aid you.” 

“ Uncle Robert says that he will help 
me along.” 

This uncle was the physician of the 
little village. He had translated some 
of the foot-notes which puzzled Mason, 
and thus worn off a little rust from his 
college studies. He hoped that his neph- 
ew might give the spur to his idle son 
Jerome. 

“Very well,” replied Mr. Earle, not a 
little proud to discover the resolute spirit 
of his boy. “ We will see what you can 
do.” The horse started as if these 
words were meant for him, and if more 
was said, it was lost in the music of the 
bells. But what he heard was like a 
song in his ear... Its chorus would linger 
in his memory. 

Mason had gained one point. The 
next thing was to get a Latin grammar. 
Would his father think to buy one for 
him? “I,am glad that I did not ask 
him,” thought the lad. “He has to work 
hard, and the crops were short last year. 
If I get a new coat I must not expect.a 
new book. I will try cousin Jerome.” 

Off he hasted, as merry as if girded 
with sleigh-bells, and said, ‘Cousin Je- 
rome, is Latin a hard study?” 
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“Oh, awful! I have to, buckle down 
to it night and day, and then I have not 
time to get my lessons.” 

“When do you use your grammar?” 

“The whole day from breakfast to 
bed-time, except when at play.” 

“ Will you let me have it every morn- 
ing before breakfast, and at recess?” 

“You might have it always, if I had 
my way. But you will not come. for it 
often. A few doses of it will cure you. 
Father wants me to be a physician ; and 
he says that, if I would step into his 
practice, I must study this old dead lan- 
guage, so as to know the medical terms. 
I suppose I must be able to talk to the 
people so that they won’t know what is 
the matter with them, nor what the med- 
icine is. But, I'll tell you, when I get 
to be a doctor, and find any persons too 
happy, I will prescribe a dose of Latin 
grammar to them. That will reduce 
their spirits.” 

The plan was completed. Mason went 
home saying to himself, “‘ Cousin Jerome 
has too much time ; that is the trouble. 
He does not feel that a thing must be 
done at once, now or never; he thinks 
that another hour will do as well, and so 
he waits; when that hour comes he 
waits again for a better season. If he 
had just one short hour, and no more, 
he would go to work with a will.” Ma- 
son’s view was correct. His cousin was 
ever saying “time enough” until it was 
gone, and then he said, “I have no 
time,” and took his gun for a hunt after 
rabbits, or set his trap for quails. . 

“There will be no time to read the 
old books to-night,” said Mrs. Earle at 
supper. ‘ You have all the chores to do, 
and your ‘sums’ to work out.” 

Mason had a different idea. He set 
about feeding the cattle and folding the 
sheep; he saw that every chicken and 
turkey was as snugly housed as. he 
would be, and. that every horse had 
plenty of straw in his stall. He flew 
about so busily that he had no need to 
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“ come in and warm,” as his mother sug- 
gested. At last he piled up the wood in 
the corner for the evening fire, and said, 
“ Mother, I will be ready to read aloud 
in twenty minutes.” 

“ You forget about your ‘sums,’ don’t 
you?” 

“J did them in my head, while I was 
at work. You see I had my arithmetic 
in my pocket, and just took a peep into 
it once in a while.” 

“T declare! The more work, the 
more time for study. Cousin Jerome 
don’t understand that. It don’t stand 
to reason very well, but yet itis common 
sense.” The good woman put her kitch- 
en in order, and brought Tabby into the 
sitting-room to lie on the hearth, and 
purr away the hours of his life, con- 
scious that not a mouse dwelt in all his 
domain. 

Many a lad could not have given his 
whole mind to reading if he had been 
in Mason’s place. He would have 
thought, “‘ Father will come home soon, 
and I must,go and help him put up the 
horse. How I dread it!” Or he would 
have said to himself, “I shall have the 
grammar in the morning. I am so 
glad that I can not read this solid book 
to-night. I must get up early; that isa 
good excuse ; so I will go to bed, and 
let father put his horse in the stable.” 
But Mason was too busy to be tempted 
with any such thoughts. He was read- 
ing, all absorbed in the book, when the 
sleigh-bells were heard. He knew them, 
ran through the snow and the cold, open- 
éd the gate, and said, “Father, you go 
into the house; the stall is ready for 
Tony, and I will attend to him.” 

Was not Mr. Earle pleased? If he 
had been asked to buy a Latin grammar, 
he would have been willing to purchase a 
dozen books for so good a son. Mason 
gave Tony to understand that the oats 
and hay had been waiting for him, and 
bade him good-night in his stall. Clos- 
ing the door, he saw a light in his uncle’s 
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office. Heran for the grammar. Idle 
Jerome was asleep, perhaps dreaming of 
quail-traps. The next day he would say 
to Schoolmaster Hale, ‘‘I had no time 
to get my lesson at home.’ Mason would 
be able to tell a different story. 

Thus the busy lad began his new 
study. We can imagine how he pushed 
forward. He found time for play, for 
books, and for his work at home. “Well,” - 
said his father, at length, “he is in ear- 
nest. I think I must give him an edu- 
cation. He is worthy of it.” 


II. 


A few years have passed away: Ma- 
son Earle is in college. In one thing he 
has yielded to the tempter. The evil 
one has whispered, “It is not yet time 
for you to be a Christian.” 

He and his room-mate John were 
deep in Latin one evening, when a fellow- 
student called, saying, “It is the hour for 
prayer-meeting. Are you not going?” 

“We have no time,” said John. 

“That is the very reason why I think 
we Ought to go,” said Mason. ‘ When- 
ever I hear that excuse, ‘70 time, I sus- 
pectit. The thing from which we ex- 
cuse ourselves is generally a good one. 
If asked to do what is wrong, we would 
not say ‘we have no time.’ We would 
give some other reason. If we have no 
time to pray, God may have no time to 
bless us. I will go to the meeting.” 

Mason went because it was right, 
rather than from an interest in the ser- 
vices. It had been his custom at home 
to attend the meetings for social prayer. 
On ‘his return to his room his class- 
mate was weariedand nervous. He had 
not got on in his lesson. “I might as 
well have gone out somewhere,” said he, 
“although I have no taste for such 
meetings, and I would not have gone 
there. I have done nothing here.” 

“JT have got my mind into good trim 
for study,” replied Mason. “One hour 
will prepare me for the morning lesson.” 
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“Go on, then; you have no time to 
talk with me, nor to help me.” 

“JT have one thing to propose. It is 
that we read a chapter in the Bible to- 
gether every evening, early, while the 
mind is fresh. If we put it off as the 
last thing before bed-time, we will often 
‘be drowsy, and neglect it.” 

“We do not have time.” 

“If we had plenty of time we would 
waste it, and be doing something worse. 
If we seem to have none, we shall find 
all that we need. Hard application will 
put a margin on every busy hour.” 

“You can read your Bible whenever 
you choose. As for mine, it is still in 
my trunk.” 

Mason was already carefully reading 
his chapter. He seemed to be in no 
haste. When it was finished, he bent 
over his book as if he were really duckled 
down to it. He gave much aid to John, 
who had been, like the fishermen, toiling 
and taking nothing. The lesson was 
soon learned. Mason took his pen to in- 
form his mother that he had resolved to 
attend a prayer-meeting every evening of 
the week. “It is a season of revival,” 
he wrote, “and you will wish me to go. 
The tempter has said that a student has 
no time for religion. ‘That causes me to 
remember that I have all the time there 
iS.’ 

The soul of the busy student was 
touched by the finger of God, that it 
might be created anew. He began to 
ask, “ What shall I do?” Only show 
him, and he would do it. It was his 
habit to postpone nothing that he felt 
ought to be done at once. The heaven- 
ly voice was saying, “ /Vow is the day of 
salvation.” . “ To-day, if ye will hear his 
voice, harden not your hearts.” 

John noticed that every evening, after 
reading the Bible, Mason took his hat 
and left the room. He did not return 
for half an hour, and when asked where 
he had been, he gave no definite answer. 
At one time John followed him so cau- 
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tiously that he was not seen. Mason 
entered a barn. John went near to it 
and listened... What did he hear? The 
voice of prayer. It was like that of a 
man pleading for his life. ‘“ Lord, forgive 
me. I wickedly thought that it was not 
time to serve thee, that I was too young, 
and that every day was my own. Can 
such a sin be forgiven? .. . Forgive 
my room-mate for neglecting his Bible, 
and for hating the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

John had been wondering why Mason 
should have such convictions of sin and 
of the need to be forgiven. Where was 
there a young man more moral and kind ? 
What had he done that was so sinful? 
Why be so anxious and pray so fervent- 
ly? Was it such a great wickedness to 
neglect religion ?— only to delay it, and 
wait for another time? John did not 
feel it to be so. He did notsee that this 
was to treat God with contempt, as if 
He had not the right to every moment 
of our lives. But there were two arrows 
that entered the listener’s heart. He 
had neglected his Bible. , When his 
mother placed it in his trunk, he prom- 
ised to read it; but there it had lain 
ever since. This was one arrow; not 
that he cared for the Bible, but he had 
been false to his own word. Delays in 
religion cause many a one to be false 
to himself and to his promises. The 
other arrow was still more keen. It 
came in the plea that he might be for- 
given for hating the Lord Jesus Christ. 

“T do not hate him,” he said to him- 
self. In anger he turned away. Was 
it true that such a hatred was in his 
heart? If it had not been there, he 
would not have muttered, “I hate such 
prayers. Nobody need pray for me. I 
can take care of myself. I hate my 
room-mate.” 

Mason calmly returned to his room. 
It was vacant. Where was John? He 
was surprised at his absence, but had no 
time to waste in wonderment. He sat 
down to his lessons. He had lately 
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found it quite hard to engage his mind 
in study, for his sin was ever before him. 
Now a new thought came to him. “1 
will pray to God,” said he. “If he ap- 
proves of my studies, he will let me 
give my mind to them fora propertime.” 
It was a silent prayer. Mason found 
that he could study with a new zest. 

John entered the room roughly, push- 
ing a chair out of his way with his foot, 
and flinging his cap down, while saying, 
“T can’t get along with so many disturb- 
ances.” 

“Do I disturb you?” gently inquired 
Mason. 

“T can not tell what it is: I am rest- 
less.” 

He knew very well that it was his con- 
-science and his hating heart that gave 
him trouble. The remedy was in that 
neglected Bible, and in the neglected 
Saviour. 

“May I help you? I am not very 
much hurried.” 

“Tt is too late for study to-night. I'll 
wait until morning, and take the hour 
from the ball-club.” 

“What! give up the exercise? I 
would study the harder, and win time for 
play. We will want you on the ground.” 

“That’s a new idea. Win time for 
play?” John thought of it. It meant 
that study was the regular business. 
Better win by study the time for play, 
than be compelled to give up the play 
for study, for thus both would be gained. 
But would Mason still remain in the ball- 
club? Would the young Christian again 
be the first on the play-ground, and the 
first to drop the bat at the college bell ? 
This puzzled John, for he did not under- 
. stand the motive. Mason would play 
ball as heartily as ever, so that he might 
keep his body strong, and his mind 
fresh for study and for every Christian 
duty. He would count his moments, 
and give everything its proper time. - 

‘John’s heart was touched by the good- 
ness of his classmate. He felt ashamed 
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that he had just been to see Jerome 
Roberts, and engaged to room with him. 
He placed a chair in a corner, sat down, 
gazed at the wall, and thought over his 
errors. ‘Mason is the best friend I 
ever had,” he whispered to himself. 
“He is right. He is not going to be so 
dull, and wear'so long a face, as I sup- 


posed. He will help me, but won’t do 


all my studying forme. He ought not; 
if I don’t get my own lessons, I shall 
remain a fool. Buthe may urge me to go 
to prayer-meeting, and to read my Bible, 
and to be a Christian. If I say that I 
have no time for all this, he will prove 
to me that he finds time enough. He 
does it all, and stillis second to no one 
in the class. With all his religion -he is 
a first-rate companion, and I’ll stay with 
him. ‘Mother will like it. Jerome is an 
idler, with a hound in his room, whose 
name deserves to be on the college roll 
quite as much as that of his master. I 
was not sent here to chase after squir- 
rels with him, nor to eat snipe suppers in 
his room. J’ll tell him that no change 
will be made.” \ 

Even a little repentance put John’s 
mind in better order for study. -A good 
resolution aided him still more. He 
took his book. Mason looked at his 
watch. It was his bed-time. But he 
offered to give his friend twenty minutes, 
and help him over the hardest places in 
his Latin lesson, one of which was 
Ceesar’s famous bridge. He set him 
over the stream; the twentieth minute 
was up: John was deep in his study. 
Mason went softly behind him into a 
corner, and’ knelt down to commit him- 
self to Him who never slumbers. John 
knew it, rested his forehead on his hand, 
closed his eyes, and wished that he was , 
like his kind and genial room-mate. 
Whose sleep was the more quiet and re- 
freshing that night? Surely that of 
him who had found time for all his du- 
ties, to himself, to his room-mate, and to 
his Lord. 
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A new idea now was gained. “ All 
time is God’s: he is the author of it,” 
Mason often would say, as he pushed 
on in his studies. “ It is wonderful how 
much time there is; enough for every- 
thing true and right and kind ; but none 
for what is evil.” 

Amid all his duties, he found a way 
to teach a class in Sunday school, and 
to do it well. He thoroughly studied 
every lesson, and expected his class to 
have the verses of Scripture committed 
to memory. But the old excuse was 
often urged, “no time.” Even children 
learn it at an early age. One day he 
grew earnest, and said to his scholars, 
“No time to learn God’s holy word! 
You may die unsaved, and then you will 
have an eternity to regret that you did 
not read it, and obey it. You may then 
count up your lost hours and moments. 
You may then remember those which 


were wasted. ... No time! How is 
it that God has any to give you? He 
waits to be gracious. Yes, watts. He 


does not come swiftly upon you to take 
you out of his world. And what are you 
doing while he is waiting? Suppose 
your father was on a train of cars wait- 

-ing for you to join him and go to a great 
city. You were on the play-ground; he 
called to you, ‘I am waiting!’ What 
would you do? Would you say, I have 
no time to go?” L 

“1 would run to him,” said one of the 
lads. 

“Why would you not say, ‘there is 
time enough yet’ ?” 

“ Because the train might start.” \ 

“Suppose the signal was given, and 
your father should persuade the con- 
ductor to wait for you just one min- 
ute? 

“ Then I would run all the faster.” 

“ But see how you treat your heaven- 
ly Father. He is waiting, as if he had 
stopped the train of events just for you. 
And yet you think that if he is waiting 
you need not hasten at all. That is the 
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very reason why you should make no de- 
lay. You have just time enough to do 
what God wishes you, and not amoment 
more. There is one excuse which not a 
soul will make at the judgment-seat of 
Christ. None will say, I had no time.” 


_palle 


Mason Earle became a_ physician. 
He thought how the Lord Jesus healed 
the sick, and hoped that his Master 
would bless him in this noble profession. 
Nobody ever heard him say, “I must 
visit my patients ; I have no time to go 
to church.” He did both. He took an 
active part in every good work. What- 
ever his hand found to do, — and an ear- 
nest man can find a great deal, —he did it 
with his might. His pen was busy. 5 

“ How is it,” asked one of his fellow- 
townsmen, “that you attend to your 
large practice, to schools and churches 
and charities, and do not break down ?” 

“Simply because God gives me time 
enough for work and recreation.” 

“But how do you manage to write so 
much for the press ?” 

“ By seeming to have no time for it. 
If I had a month to write a page, I 
should put off the work from day to day, 
and at last feel like giving up the attempt. 
But on some of my rides into the coun- 
try I arrange my thoughts, and the mo- 
ment I can sit down, the pen creeps in- 
tomy hand. The page is written while 
I am warming my feet in winter, or 
while Iam cooling myself in the shade 
on a summer day.” 

Once he was called to see a man who 
had lived a long, idle life, and had been 
suddenly brought to his couch of pain. 

“ Don’t let me die yet,” said the pa- 
tient ; “doctor, don’t let me die!” 

* Are you not prepared ?” 

“Oh, I have wasted my time! If I 
only had a little more, I would try to be 
ready.” 

“When would you begin? 
Now?” 


To-day ? 
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“JT can not begin now. Do: relieve 
me, so that I may begin to-morrow.” 

“How many times, in-your life, have 
you said to-morrow 2” 

“ A great many.” 

“And none ever came. None ever 
will. If you do not repent to-day, there 
is no reason to think that you would if 
you could have a to-morrow.” The doc- 
tor knelt and prayed for him, told him 
tenderly of the Saviour, and left him. 
Three hours later, the man was dead. 
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The doctor shed tears at his grave, and 
turned away with this awful thought, 
“That is the man who had no time for 
religion. If he had been a busier man, 
he would have found time enough.” 

Mason Earle’s rule was a paradox. 
The reason why he did so much was be- 
cause he seemed to have no time to do 
it. What will my reader do the next 
moment of his life? Live “redeeming 
the time.” 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE EARTH. 


BY J. CARPENTER, F.R.A.S., OF THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY, GREENWICH. 


THE Mosaic record of the Creation 
tells of the period when “the earth was 
without form and void.” Without this 
authoritative testimony, the evidence of 
our senses alone would lead us to the 
conviction that the materials of which 
the world is composed must have exist- 
ed, at some time, in a form different from 
that in which we now find them. In the 
smaller phenomena of nature we are for 
ever witnessing a constant succession of 
changes taking place, —a perpetual mu- 
tation in formand nature occurring in the 
same material substances. Allis transi- 
tory, nothing,is finite. Everything that 
is has already existed in some other form 
before, and will exist in yet another form 
again. The operations of natural laws 
vary quantitatively, but not qualitatively ; 
and if the law of transformation governs 
the lesser works of the Creator it gov- 
erns the greater also: the earth, like 
every object that exists upon it, must 
have had an origin from some simpler 
and more elementary form of matter. 
Guided by the light of modern science, 
let us endeavor to discover what that ori- 
gin was. 

Our earth is but a small and insignifi- 
cant member of a vast planetary sys- 
tem, all the components of which must 
have had a common or a cotemporane- 
Ous origin: to inquire into the origin of 


the earth we must embrace in our in- 
quiry the formation of the whole solar 
system. The first physicist who attempt- 
ed a solution of this question was the 
celebrated French naturalist, Buffon: 
although several romantic theories for 
the formation of the earth alone had 
been put forth by the fantastic cosmogo- 
nists, Burnet, Whiston, and Woodward. 
These, however, scarcely need mention 
here: as much as is worth knowing con- 
cerning them is to be found in popular 
shape in Goldsmith’s “History of the 
Earth and Animated Nature.” Buffon’s 
hypothesis supposed that the sun existed 
at some period of remote antiquity with- 
out any attendant planets, and that a 
comet, dashing obliquely upon _ it, 
plowed up and drove off a portion of 
the solar matter sufficient in bulk to form 
the various planets of the system: that 
the earth and planets at the time of their 
quitting the sun were in a liquid, burning 
state, and that by degrees they cooled ; 
while in their liquid state assuming their 
spherical form. But this hypothesis is 
in many respects untenable ; principally, 
because it assumes the sun to be already 
existent, whereas any explanation of the 
origin of the solar system must fnclude 
that of the principal member ; second, 
because it is insufficient to explain the 
mechanical conditions of the system. 
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The theory, however, deserves notice, as 
having induced inquiry into one more 
probable. 

Kepler, and others among the early 
astronomers, imagined that the sun and 
stars — the suns of distant worlds — had 
been formed by the condensation of ce- 
lestial vapors: Kepler basing his suppo- 
sition upon the phenomena of the sud- 
den bursting forth of new stars upon the 
margin of the milky-way, — the only ce- 
lestial appearance then known which 
seemed to be of vapory nature. . But 
when the telescope fathomed the depths 
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of celestial space and. revealed to our 
knowledge the existence of those mys- 
terious patches of hazy luminosity that 
received the name of zedu/@, strong evi- 
dence was afforded of the possible valid- 
ity of the old. astronomer’s supposition. 
It may be necessary to inform those who 
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are uninitiated in the details of celestial 
nature that these nebule are faint patches 
of diffused light which abound in great 
numbers all over the heavens ; assuming 
an infinite variety of form, and looking 
like little wisps or spots of thin cloud, or 
fog, in the field of the telescope. The 
earliest telescopes served to discover 
but a very few of them: it was only 
when the immense and powerful instru- 
ments of the elder Herschel swept ev- 
ery nook and corner, as it were, of 
the heavens with their stupendous eyes, 
that their exceeding abundance came to 
be recognized. This giant 
among observers found no 
less than 2,500 of such 
nebula, and yet he over- 
looked the thousands that 
have been detected by va- 
rious subsequent astron- 
omers. 

During the earlier course 
of his nebular researches, 
Sir William Herschel ap- 
pears to have inclined to 
the opinion that all nebulz 
were in reality remote clus- 
ters of stars, so remote and 
so thickly clustered as to 
affect the eye only by their 
united luster, —just as a 
handful of sand thrown on 
the floor would look only 
like a dusky patch to an 
eye so distant that it could 
not perceive the individual 
grains. Some of them were 
clearly resolvable into their 
component stars with high 
telescopic power, and. it 
was thought that a szffi- 
cient increase of optical power would 
resolve the whole of them. But as his 
familiarity with their features increased, 
he was led to an opinion analogous to 
that of some of the older astronomers : 
that was, that they were immense heaps 
of some vapory or elementary matter 
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out of which stars were, in the course of 
countless ages, formed by a process of 
condensation, such as the attraction of 
one particle by another would produce. 
With this theory in his mind he was led 
to classify the various descriptions of 
nebulz that had passed in review before 
him, according to a plan or scheme of 
progressive development: sorting to- 
gether into one grade all those of a cer- 
tain extent of diffusion, and those of a 
more condensed nature into another. 
His first class included the extensively 
diffused and shapeless nebulosities that 
are faintly discernible and traceable over 
large areas of celestial space ; his second 
embraced those that exhibited a stage 
a little more approaching a regular form ; 
and so on through about thirty classes, 
the latter of which included those in 
which the condensation had proceeded 
so far as to give them the appearance of 
planets or nebulous stars. Between the 
descriptions of the members of one 
class and those of another there was 
not a greater difference than—to quote 
his own words — “there would be in an 
annual description of the human figure 
were it given from the birth of a child 
till he comes to be a man in his prime.” 
He further adds: “ The total dissimili- 
tude between the appearance of a dif- 
fusion of the nebulous matter and of a 
Star, is so striking, that an idea of the 
conversion of the one into the other can 
hardly occur to any one who has not be- 
fore him the result of the critical exam- 
ination of the nebulous system which has 
been displayed in this (his) paper. The 
end I have had in view, by arranging my 
observations in the order in which they 
have been placed, has been to show, 
that the above-mentioned extremes may 
be connected by such nearly allied inter- 
mediate steps as will make it highly 
probable that every succeeding state of 
the nebulous matter is the result of the 
action of gravitation upon it while in a 
foregoing one, and by such steps the 
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successive condensation of it has been 
brought up to the planetary condition.” 

The observations, of Herschel paved 
the way for the speculations of the illus- 
trious Laplace. Herschel, from the evi- 
dence afforded by his observations, ex- 
plained how, by the mere action of grav- 
itation, a chaotic mass of primordial mat- 
ter was probably transformed into a body 
of definite form and dimensions, though 
still of a somewhat diffused and nebulous 
nature: Laplace demonstrated how the 
known laws of gravitation could, from 
such a planetary mass of diffused matter, 
produce a system of bodies revolving 
about a great central one, such as we 
have an example of in our solar system. 
This theory has ever since been known 
as Laplace’s xebular hypothests. When 
its illustrious author put forth his con- 
jectures, he did so, to use his own words, 
“with the deference that ought to in- 
spire everything that is not a result ot 
observation and calculation;” at the 
same time he expressed his conviction 
that the striking coincidences of all the 
planetary phenomena with the condi- 
tions of his hypothesis, gave his conjec- 
tures a probability strongly approaching 
certitude. 

It is not easy to give an intelligible 
description of such an intricate subject 
as the nebular hypothesis within the lim- 
ited confines of a popular article ; nor is 
it necessary : those who wish to pursue 
it in all its details will hardly resort to a 
periodical like ours for their information, 
as they know, or would soon learn, 
where to find the original work in which 
it was put forth. All that is necessary 
is to give the reader such few of the 
leading features of the theory as will 
suffice to explain its principle. 

Laplace supposed, then, that the 
whole solar system was once a huge neb- 
ula, with a’ slight condensation in the 
center, like many which we now find 
scattered about the heavens ; and that 
it was endued with a rotary motion 
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around its center. (It must be borne in 
mind that a nebula as extensive as the 
limits of the solar system would be a 


SPIRAL NEBULA IN THE CONSTELLATION OF THE 
“HUNTING DOGS,’’? AS SHOWN IN LORD - 
ROSSE’S TELESCOPE. 


very small one compared to many hun- 
dreds of those that are known.) He 
supposed that in the process of conden- 
sation, combined with the effect of the 
rotary motion, this nebula threw off or 
abandoned certain of its outlying por- 
tions from time to time: first throwing 
off a zone or ring of matter which was 
to form the remotest planet of our sys- 
tem, — Neptune ; then condensing a lit- 
tle more and casting off a second, with- 
in the former, which was to form the 
next planet, — Uranus; then a third to 
form Saturn ; a fourth to form Jupiter ; 
a fifth to form Mars; a sixth to form the 
earth, and so on. These various con- 
centric rings or zones of matter he sup- 
poses themselves broke up and con- 
densed and formed little nebule, revolv- 
ing about the central one which was left 
when all the above were cast’off, and 
which of course constituted the sun it- 
self; and these little nebule, throwing 
off, in their turn, successive lesser rings, 
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which were to form the satellites of each, 
the whole of the detached portions, the 
earth among the rest, in the course of 
time — immeasurable time — condensed 
into globular form, that form which all 
bodies left free to take their own shape 
naturally assume. One exception only 
toa globe occurs in the solar system, 
and that is the ring of Saturn, which 
Laplace considers to be an exception 
that proves the rule, inasmuch as. it 
gives a strong confirmation of the prob- 
ability of the original ringed condition of 
the various members of the system. The 
reason why this annulus is not found in 
other cases is that the mechanical con- 
ditions requisite for the permanent main- 
tenance of a ring form would be very 
seldom fulfilled. Lest any one. should 
be inclined to doubt the possibility of 
the solid earth and all its kindred plan- 
ets ever having been a mass of vapor, 
we may state that if all the matter com- 
posing the whole solar system were so 
spread out and diffused as to be equally 
distributed over an area as large as the 
orbit of the planet Neptune, the ex- 
panded matter would be so light and 
thin as to exceed in rarity atmospheric 
air ; its condition in such a state has 
been compared to the infinitesimal den- 
sity of what is called a vacuum in the 
receiver of an air-pump. A ton weight 
of matter that would fill the space of a 
cubic mile must be as thin as a gas; but 
if that ton of matter could be condensed 
into the space of a cubic foot, it would 
be a material denser than iron. 

When we consider the fact that the 
nebular hypothesis of Laplace satisfies 
nearly, if not actually, all the conditions 
that we observe in the solar. system; 
when, too, we regard the character of 
its exponent, his stupendous mathemati- 
cal achievements, and the improbability 
of his proposing a mere fantastic scheme 
without satisfying himself of its. valid- 
ity on all points, we shall have no-diffi- 
culty in appreciating the assertion of 
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the illustrious Arago, that the ideas of 
Laplace upon the constitution of the so- 
lar system “are those only that by their 
grandeur, their coherence, and their 
mathematical character, can be truly con- 
sidered as forming a physical cos- 
mogony.” 

But skeptics had a good reason for 
disbelieving this theory. It depended 
solely upon the existence of this nebu- 
lous matter, of which the only evidence 
was the visibility of patches of nebulous 
light scattered about the heavens ; and 
many of those were undoubtedly proved 
upon scrutiny by powerful telescopes to 
be nothing but remote clusters of thickly 
aggregated stars, so remote and so 
closely clustered that they were visible 
to the dimmer vision of less powerful 
instruments only by their znz¢ed luster. 
Why should not all the so-called nebulz 
be clusters, which future and yet more 
powerful instruments would resolve into 
their component stars? The question 
was one fraught with interest to specu- 
lative astronomers. One of the brightest 
nebulz in the skies, that in the sword- 
handle of Orion, although its brightness 
indicated a proximity that would have 
allowed its component stars to be seen 
with comparative facility, nevertheless 
baffled all attempts to resolve it, until at 
length the stupendous telescope of the 
Earl of Rosse was completed and turned 
upon it. Then, as was thought, it suc- 
cumbed, for the Earl of Rosse declared, 
upon the authority of his observations, 
the greater part of the nebule to abound 
with stars, and to exhibit the character- 
istics of resolvability strongly marked. 
With the supposed resolution of this 
nebula the last stronghold of the nebu- 
lar hypothesis was thought to have been 
overthrown. 

Thus the matter stood twenty years 
ago, and thus it might have remained 
till now, had not one of astronomy’s sis- 
ter sciences stepped in within the past 
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few years, we might even say months, 
to lend her aid to the solution of the 
mystery. This science is optics, and 
that branch of it to which we are about 
to allude is the newly-found means of 
discovering the chemical constitution of 
celestial bodies by analysis of the light 
they emit. Every one knows that when 
a beam of light passes through a prism 
of glass, and falls upon a wall, it is formed 
into a beautiful luminous band-tinged 
with all the colors of the rainbow ; this 
luminous band being known as the pris- 
matic spectrum. But it may not be 
known that this spectrum is not the same 
for every sort of light; that a different 
one is produced, according as the light 
emanates from one luminous source or 
another. For instance, a solid body in 
combustion will give one species of spec- 
trum, while a flame of a particular gas 
will give one of a totally different class, 
and the light emitted from a metallic sub- 
stance in a state of fusion another. . So 
that if an astronomer applies a prism to 
the eyepiece of his telescope while ob- 
serving any celestial body, he can tell 
something of what the chemical consti- 
tution of the body may be. The sun 
has been found to bea solid body, in a 
state of incandescence, surrounded by 
the intensely heated vapors of a variety 
of chemical substances. The fixed stars 
have been found to resemble the sun 
generally, but with slight variations at- 
tributable to a difference of some of the 
elements composing them. Now, if the 
nebulz were clusters of stars, it would 
be found that their light would yield 
spectra analogous to those of the stars ; 
but, on the contrary, many of them yield ' 
spectra which leave no doubt whatever 
that they are composed of immense 
masses of some gaseous or vapory mat- 
ter. The observations of this class are 
exceedingly difficult and delicate, and 
the subject is as yet comparatively in its 
infancy ; but all that has been done, as 
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yet, goes to support the nebular hypoth- 
esis, by at least proving that all the neb- 
ulz are not remote clusters of stars. 

But, thanks to the scientific achieve- 
ments of the past quarter of a century, 
we have yet another link between the 
facts that we observe and the theory by 
which we would explain them. That the 
foundations of our earth were laid under 
the action of a fervent heat, is a fact of 
which the igneous rocks that form those 
foundations yield abundant testimony : 
and whence was such a heat derived ? 
This question carries us on to another, 
for we are led to inquire, What is heat? 
A few years ago we should have been 
told that it was a subtle fluid pervading 
the inter-atomic spaces of matter: now 
we learn that it is only one of the many 
phenomena of motion. The ‘“ mechani- 
cal theory of heat’ — “the great philo- 
sophical doctrine of the present era of 
science,” as it has been justly termed 
—teaches us that heat is nothing more 
than’ a species of motion amongst the 
atoms or molecules of bodies. Arrest 
the motion of a cannon ball by placing 
a target in its path; and what is the 
consequence? The ball is raised to a 
fiery heat by the concussion. We rub 
our hands briskly together, and they be- 
come warm. A blacksmith beats a bar 
of iron with his hammer, and it becomes 
red hot. Why is this? We appeal to 
the “mechanical theory,” and we are 
told in reply that, whenever motion (Z. e. 
force) is arrested, the motion of the 
mass becomes transferred to the atoms 
or molecules composing it, and this mo- 
lecular motion is heat. 

And now to apply this to our subject. 
In the collision, or condensation, or ag- 
gregation of the particles of matter that 
the nebular hypothesis affirms to have 
produced the various bodies of our sys- 
tem, an immense amount of motive pow- 
er must have been arrested; and inas- 
much as this great store of force could 
not be lost or turned to nothing, it ap- 
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peared as heat, and an intensity of heat 
was generated sufficient to reduce the 
whole mass to a state of fusion. To 
quote the words of one of the most 
famous exponents of this new philoso- 
phy, — Dr. J. R. Mayer, — “ Newton’s 
theory of gravitation, whilst it enables 
us to determine, from its present form, 
the earth’s state of aggregation in ages 
past, at the same time points out to us a 
source of heat powerful enough to pro- 
duce such a state of aggregation, power- 
ful enough to melt worlds ; it teaches us 
to consider the molten state of a planet 
as the result of the mechanical union of 
cosmical masses, and thus to derive the 
radiation of the sun and the heat in the 
bowels of the earth from a common or- 
igin.” And, as an example of the 
amount, of heat this collision of cosmi- 
cal masses would produce, Dr. Mayer 
cites that, supposing the earth to have 
been formed by the union of two large 
masses only, coming together from a 
great distance by the influence of their 
mutual attraction, the generated heat 
would have been sufficient, if the masses 
had been of nearly equal size, to raise 
the temperature of the whole body to 
from 30,000 to 40,000 degrees of the cen- 
tigrade scale, — twenty times the tem- 
perature of the melting point of iron ; 
and the greater the number of parts thus 
brought into mechanical combination, 
the greater the quantity of heat that 
would be developed. 

“ The form of the earth is its history; ” 
and this form indicates with mathemati- 
cal certainty that it was once a more or 
less fluid body; the flattening at the 
poles being precisely of that extent which 
a liquid mass rotating at the speed of 
the earth would be subject to; and the 
igneous phenomena of the earth’s crust, 
and the store of heat yet emboweled in 
its interior, are ample evidence that its 
former fluid condition was that of a mol- 
ten mass rather than that of an aqueous 
solution. 
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But, assuming this to have been the 
origin of the primary condition of the 
earth, there must have been a time when 
the igneous body began to part with its 
heat, by radiation into surrounding 
space ; and it is in this cooling process 
that we are to look for a cause for the 
diversity of geological features that the 
surface of our planet presents to view. 

We may reasonably suppose, and the 
heated state of the earth’s interior sup- 
ports the supposition, that the first por- 
tion of the globe to cool was the: exte- 
rior. The cooling and solidification of 
this portion would result in the pro- 
duction of a solid shell enclosing a mol- 
ten nucleus, somewhat as we now find 
to be the case. Now between this solid 
shell and molten interior there would be 
a constant succession of conflicting ac- 
tions: the shell, contracting as it cooled, 
would squeeze up, as it were, the interior ; 
the interior, in its turn solidifying, would 
expand — for all substances expand in 
passing from the molten to the solid 
state — and thrust outward the confining 
shell; then, contracting as it further 
cooled, it would shrink away from the 
shell, which, now unsupported, would fall 
in upon the retreating nucleus. By ac- 
tions like these, the smooth surface 
which the planet might otherwise have 
retained would be broken up and dis- 
torted ; mountain ranges would be form- 
ed by the ejection of the molten interior 
through the broken shell ; continents be 
produced by the alternate thrustings-out 
and fallings-in which the shell would be 
subject to; and all those irregularities 
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be occasioned which manifest them- 
selves in the igneous foundations of the 
globe. ' 
Fire on the one hand, and water on 
the other, are the two elements to which 
all the geological features of the earth 
are referable. With the second of these 
elements we have no concern in this 
sketch, for it is tolerably well known 
that its action produced those deposits 
which constitute the secondary and ter- 
tiary formations of the geologist, and 
which we may regard as superstructures 
reared upon a foundation that had a 
fiery origin. Incredible as it may ap- 
pear to those who look at the present 
condition of the world they inhabit, there 
can be little doubt that that world was 
once a fiery globe, glowing possibly with 
a fervor comparable with that of the 
sun as we now behold it, though of far 
less significant size. How many cen- 
turies — how many hundred centuries — 
have elapsed since this was the case? 
We have an approximation to the period, 
but it may be enormously in error. Sir 
William Thompson, from a calculation 
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assigns for the cooling of the crust of 
the earth, from a state of fusion to its 
present temperature, a period of ninety- 
eight millions of years. And if this 
incomprehensible interval has elapsed 
since the earth took its finite form, how 
great, how stupendous, must be the 
lapse of time that has intervened since 
the matter of which it is composed wan- 
dered through space a chaotic mass, 


“without form and void” ! 
Nature and Art. 


I LOOKED upon the wrong or back side 
of a piece of tapestry: it seemed to me 
as a continued nonsense; there was 
neither head nor foot therein ; confusion 
itself had as much method in it. But 
then looking on the reverse, or right side 
thereof, all put together did spell excel- 
lent proportions and figures of men and 
cities. If men look upon some of God’s 


providential dealings with a mere eye of 
reason, they will “hardly find any sense 
therein, such their muddle and disorder. 
But, alas ! the wrong side is objected to 
our eyes, while the right side is present- 
ed to the high God of heaven, who 
knoweth that an admirable order doth 
result out of this confusion. 
T. Fuller. 
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THE UNION MATERNAL ASSOCIATION. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


ON’a review of the year we can say 
truly, that we have not only held on our 
way, but waxed stronger and stronger. 
The revivals of the past few years have 
brought new members into most if 
not all of our associations, and have 
strengthened the faith of those whose 
names have long been enrolled among 
cus. Every year we are more impressed 
-with the conviction, that, as an aid to 
the mother in her home life, as an in- 
eentive to faithfulness in the perform- 
ance of her duties, as an encouragement 

‘when new cares and labors press upon 
her, and a comfort in that hour when 
flesh and heart faileth, the maternal as- 
sociation is peculiarly valuable. 

MISSIONARY LABOoRS.— These have 
been .carried on in the city as usual. 
The .Superintendent of City Missions 
says, ‘‘ Mothers’ meetings have come to 
be regarded as among the most efficient 
means -of home evangelization.” In 
these meetings are gathered mothers of 
different nations and of all ages. The 
-missionaries visit them at their homes, 
‘become .acquainted with their circum- 
stances, and encourage them in their 
toils and Jabors by kind words and 
deeds. ‘One of these. laborers says, 
““At.each monthly meeting it is inter- 
esting to.see these poor mothers with 
their children neatly dressed; to ob- 
serve how anxious they are that the 
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passages of Scripture and hymns which 
have been learned for the occasion shall 
be correctly recited ; and then to reflect 
from what some of them have been res- 
cued, and think of their daily lives with 
so little to encourage and enlighten 
them. We can only bless God for the 
opportunity he has given us of alleviat- 
ing their burdens and of pointing them 
to an ever-present help in time of need.” 

SEWING CIRCLES. — One of the asso- 
ciations has taken the form of a sewing 
circle. Its meetings are opened and 
closed with prayer, and’ while the work 
is going forward, something interesting 
is read. When the articles are finished 
the mothers have the privilege of pur- 
chasing them. From thirty to fifty 
have been present on these occasions. 
With this is connected a sewing school 
for girls, into which are gathered from 
sixty to eighty pupils. The missionary 
instructs and prays with them. 

PRAYER-MEETINGS FOR CHILDREN. 
— In one of our associations, where is a 
deep religious interest, two meetings for 
children are sustained, one for boys, the 
other for girls. Large numbers are pres- 
ent, 

“So many children came into my 
neighborhood meeting,” says a mission- 
ary, “that I commenced a weekly meet- 
ing for them. At first not more than 
twelve attended, but one day in April I 
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entered the room and found sixteen as- 
sembled, all looking so solemn that it 
impressed me. I told them I hardly 
knew how to conduct the meeting, 
whether it should be theirs or mine, and 
asked how many would assist me. Ten 
or twelve answered. I then asked how 
many of them wanted to be Christians, 
and all stood up. A little girl, who, I 
think, had been converted a few days 
before, knelt and prayed, followed by 
several others. Some wept; and then 
this little girl said that the two who sat 
next to her wanted to be Christians and 
be prayed for, but had not courage to 
ask. So she knelt again, and with one 
arm around each of them she prayed 
that God would make them his children. 
The usual beginning and ending of the 
prayer were omitted, but it was all ear- 
nest pleading with God.” 

INSTRUCTION TO MorTHERS. — The 
instruction which is imparted to mothers 
in the meetings is not upon religious 
subjects alone, but upon whatever will 
tend to make them respectable and use- 
ful, and their homes happy. A woman 
had been forbidden to attend the moth- 
ers’ meeting by her husband, a bigoted 
Catholic; but when he was told how 
the meetings were conducted he said he 
had no fault to find with them. One 
day he asked where she had learned to 
cook so well a certain kind of meat. of 
which he was very fond.. She replied, 
“ At the mothers’ meeting, where I learn 
that it is my duty to do all I can to 
make my husband’s home pleasant.” 

ANSWERS TO PRAYER.—In one of 
the associations, special prayer was 
made for one of the children who had 
manifested much opposition to religion. 
In the night following she awoke her 
mother and asked her to pray that she 
might be relieved of her distress for sin. 
She was enabled to cast her burden 
upon the Lord, and is now a happy 
Christian, 

A young man was going down to the 
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grave with consumption. Some of his 
family believed it was well with the 
wicked at death, no less than with the 
righteous, and he himself was inclined 
to skeptical views. During his sickness 
he was much troubled with doubts, and 
at length sent for an orthodox minister, 
begging him to tell him why he believed 
in Christ. Day after day the Scriptures 
were opened to him, despite the opposi- 
tion of friends, who entreated him to 
desist, and not make his last hours mis- 
erable. The result was that the young 
man came out of this state of darkness 
and gloomy misgiving into the glorious 
light of the Son of God. The pastor 
remarked that in all his long ministry 
he had never seen any one so desirous 
to depart and to be with Jesus. 

A mother burdened with desire for 
the salvation of her husband, pleaded 
earnestly with God that he would give 
her a token of his acceptance. The 
Sabbath following, an only daughter, a 
child of nine years, said to her, ‘‘ Mother, 
I want to be a Christian, and be bap- 
tized, and go with you to the table of the 
Lord.” In prayer they bowed together, 
and the father gave his consent, saying, 
“T will not oppose her.” She has been 
admitted to the church, and now they 
pray together that the husband and 
father may be converted. 

One association reports the conver- 
sion of six of their children, another of 
twelve, and a third of twenty. Nearly 
all speak of one or more’ who have be- 
gun to walk in the way of life. 

A delegate says, “We recall a Sab- 
bath last summer, when, amid a solemn 
stillness that could be felt, a circle of 
young men stood around the altar and 
consecrated themselves to Christ. Did 
it not come a little nearer our hearts 
that some of our sons were among 
them? On another memorable Sab- 
bath, of the forty-seven who stood up 
for Jesus and were welcomed to the 
church, sixteen were then, or recently 
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had been, children of the association. 
A mother who had been faithful in her 
attendance and prayers saw at that time 
three sons and a daughter stand side by 
side, as they received baptism and 
obeyed the command, ‘Do this in re- 
membrance of me;” and another son, 
now very young, is looking forward to 
the same privilege. His mother had 
formerly been very desponding, but for 
more than a year previous to the con- 
version of her children she had lived in 
the light of her Saviour’s countenance. 
Her husband was not a Christian, and 
his business, as he thought, made him 
unable to go to the house of God. Her 
eldest son resolved that he would en- 
gage in no business that would keep 
him from public worship; he was con- 
verted, and was one of the four who pro- 
fessed Christ at this time.” 

The members of one of the associa- 
tions agreed to pray for a son of one of 
their number who was at sea. He re- 
turned with no special interest in re- 
ligion, but impressed with the belief 
that in a very severe sickness he had 
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been spared in answer to prayer. Ata 
maternal meeting after his return his 
mother pleaded for him with unwonted 
earnestness, and felt assured that her 
prayer was heard and her son would be 
saved. On the following Sabbath in a 
meeting he asked the way to eternal 
life. He was converted, and has com- 
menced study preparatory to the minis- 
try. One day, when the mothers’ meet- 
ing was held at his home, he in an ad- 
joining room listened to the exercises, 
and was much impressed with the power 
of a mother’s prayers. “I no longer 
wonder,” said he, “that I was converted 
in answer to such prayers.” Recently 
he arose in a prayer-meeting and pleaded 
for maternal associations, earnestly com- 
mending them to the love, care, and 
prayers of the church. 

The officers of the Union Maternal 
Association for the coming year are 
Mrs. Samuel Hubbard, President; Mrs. 
Rev. I. P. Warren, Cor. Secretary ; Mrs. 
D. G. Williams, Rec. Secretary; Mrs. 
Jas. S. Stone, Treasurer. 


FIvE HUNDRED STars.— As I was 
walking home one night with little Nellie, 
she said, “ Oh, auntie, see how bright the 
stars are; and there are so many! how 
many, auntie?” 

“You can see about a thousand,” I 
answered. 

“Only a thousand /” cried Nellie ; 
“it looks as though there was as much 
as a million. I mean to count.” 

So Nellie began to count, and I to 
think." I thought of the verse, “They 
that turn many to righteousness shall 
shine as the stars ;” and I said to my- 
self sadly, “How few I have tried to 
turn to righteousness. Oh, I fear I shall 
not shine as the stars.” And then anoth- 
er verse came to my mind, “ They shall 
be as stars in the crown of your rejoic- 
ing.” “Ah, me,” I said, “how starless 
will be my crown, unless I work more 


earnestly than I have done. Shall I 
have even ove star? Shall I havea 
crown at all?” And I prayed for 
strength to labor more fervently, not for 
the sake of the stars, but for Christ’s 
sake. 

Then I remembered reading, that 
very day, about a Sunday-school teacher 
who had led fve hundred lambs into the 
fold. Five hundred stars in her crown / 
What a radiant one to cast at Jesus’ feet. 
What a glad welcome must have awaited 
her beside the pearly gates, from those 
dear children who had entered in before. 
What glad greetings there will be when 
the rest reach the heavenly home. What 
joy to hear Christ say, “ Well done.” 

Teacher, how many stars have you in 
the crown that Jesus is preparing? 


LDS 


MATTY’S FORGIVENESS. 


BY GENESEE, 


Matty Fiske had no little brother or 
sister to play with her, so she played 
with kittens instead. It is true that her 
doll Garaphelia was very nice ; but when 
Matty had dressed and undressed her 
two or three times over, and had played 
that she was very sick, and that she was 
going a-visiting, and had “made believe” 
that she was Mrs. Lamson, and that the 
penwiper was Mrs. Lamson’s daughter 
Mary, —why, then there did not seem 
to be anything more to do with Gara- 
phelia. 

So Matty always had a kitten to turn 
to. Many a pretty kitlet had been 
saved for Matty Fiske when the neigh- 
bors sent the rest of the brood to “the 
watercure.”’ : 

One summer Matty had an especial fa- 
vorite, which she called Winkie. Winkie 
was beautiful. Her coat was of the 
softest gray shading into black, and her 
forehead and breast and little velvety 
paws were white. She had six claws, 
too, on each paw, which was very cu- 
rious indeed. 

Tiny little Winkie! She was mostly 
made up of fun and fur and furr. How 
she rattled up and down stairs ; how she 
raced around the room like a flash ; how 
she pranced sidewise across the floor, 
with her back up and ‘her tail arched, 
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and her pretty head sniffing the air, —it 
would take Matty herself to tell: though 
Matty loved her better still when she 
would run up her dress and rub her 
furry face against her little mistress’s 
cheek, or nestled down, winking and 
blinking, into her lap, and purred her- 
self to sleep. 

So droll, so cunning, so affectionate 
was Winkie, that Matty’s heart delighted 
in her more than in all her other posses- 
sions. 

While Matty loved kittens, she was 
afraid of boys. . Johnny Grout, who lived 
If she saw 
him coming when she was in the street 
she would make a long circuit to keep 
out of his way. If he sat on the school- 
house steps, and she wewst pass him, it 
was amusing to see her brush close up 
to the wall to avoid touching him. For 
Johnny was a tease, and would even 
throw stones. He was vexed that Matty 
would not play with him; for how could 
he plague her if she didn’t? 

“J know,” said Johnny to himself one 
day, as he saw her at the window, with 
Winkie sitting on her shoulder. “T’ll 
see about that kitten of hers.” 

One morning soon after Johnny stood 
at his father’s gate, looking over to Mr. 
Fiske’s, when Matty came skipping out 
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of the house as bright as a sunbeam. 
Suddenly she stood still, and threw up 
her hands with a scream of distress. 

“Oh, Winkie!” she cried; “oh, my 
darling kitty! my poor little pussy! 
Mother ! mother!” 

There on the tall gate-post tthe poor 
Winkie, quite dead, her once gedectul 
little head falling heavily one side, and 
the nimble, six-clawed feet dangling 
stiffly on the other side. It was a piti- 
ful sight, and I wonder how Johnny 
Grout could bear to look at it. But he 
seemed to like it, for he watched it very 
closely, and stood through Matty’s bit- 
ter crying, and her mother’s flying out 
of the house to pity and comfort her, 
and through all the wondering and wail- 
ing that followed. By and by Mrs. 
Fiske noticed him. 

“Oh, Johnny Grout!” said she, “I 
am afraid you did this.” 

‘Johnny turned and ran away, which 
was as good as saying that Mrs. Fiske 
was right, as indeed she was. 

“Yes, he did it,” sobbed Matty, with 
a rush of anger, and almost of hate. “I 
never will forgive him, never, never, 
NEVER!” 

“Oh, Matty, hush!” said her mother, 
folding her darling in her arms, and lift- 
ing her right up as if she had been a 
baby. ‘Come, my child, don’t look at 
it any longer; let us go in and ask papa 
to take care of the poor little thing.” 

Next day, as Matty was standing by 
her mother’s chair, looking out of the 
open window, she saw Johnny Grout 
crossing the street. He looked at her 
and laughed. Matty’s wrath was kin- 
dled. 

“ Johnny Grout,” said she, in a clear, 
steady voice, “you are a cruel, wicked, 
*bominable boy. I hope you'll be pun- 
ished till you’re sorry for killing my kit- 
ten.” 

Johnny wagged his head, and walked 
on toward the factory by the river-side. 

“Matty dear,” said her mother, “don’t 
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you remember that Jesus forgave even 
his murderers? I want you to forgive 
Johnny, and pray that he may repent.” 

“ Pll forgive him when he’s sorry,” re- 
plied Matty; “but he just laughed in my 
face.” 

“That was shameful,” said Mrs. 
Fiske ; “but Jesus did not wait for his 
murderers to be sorry. He forgave 
them, and died to save them, while ‘they 
were yet enemies.’ ” 

But I fear that Matty did not feel for- 
giving because Jesus did. They talked 
about it a long time, till Matty heard the 
sound of wheels coming up from the fac- 
tory road. She looked out, and saw a 
wagon with two men in it. One was 
driving, and the other held a strange- 
looking object in his arms. They 
stopped at Mr. Grout’s door, and then 
Matty saw that the strange form was 
Johnny himself. _He was deathly pale, 
and his eyes were closed. 

“Stay here, Matty,” said Mrs. Fiske, 
springing from her seat, and running out 
to the wagon. 

“Oh, ma’am,” said one of the men, 
“do step into the house first, and tell the 
boy’s mother !” 

“Ts he dead?” asked Mrs. Fiske. 

“No, he has fainted. He went too 
near a wheel down at the factory, and his 
leg got caught and crushed to pieces. It 
must be cut off, and we’ve sent for Dr. 
James.” 

Mrs. Fiske hurried into the house, and 
the men followed her with the uncon- 
scious boy. Then the doctor drove up, 
and Mrs. F. ran home to tell Matty she 
must stay alone till the dreadful opera- 
tion was over. Mrs. Grout was too 
much overcome to be of any use. 

Thus Matty was left to her own 
thoughts. 

“Oh,” said she to herself, “I told him 
I hoped he' would be punished; but I 
did not mean such a dreadful thing. 
He'll have to go on crutches all his life. 
Or perhaps he’ll die. Then he could 
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not go to heaven, because he is so 
naughty ; he would make the good chil- 
dren unhappy there. He’d be sent to 
the wicked place. Oh, dear! I wish I 
hadn’t wanted him to be punished. How 
his leg will bleed, and how dreadfully it 
will ache! I wish I had forgiven him 
when mamma said I ought to.” 

These thoughts, and many more, 
passed through the little girl’s mind, till 
pity had subdued her wholly. When 
her mother returned, she heard, as she 
stepped into the entry, the voice of the 
child in prayer; and these were some 
of the words : — 

“Q Lord, please to let Johnny live 
till he loves Jesus, and grows to be a 
good boy, so that he can go to heaven! 
Do forgive him, O Lord, and help him 
to bear his pain!” 

When she ceased, Mrs. Fiske came 
forward and kissed her, with tears in her 
eyes. 

“Oh, Matty! poor Johnny’s wounds 
were awful,” said she; ‘“‘but the leg has 
been taken off, and he is lying still, and 
bearing his sufferings well. The doctor 
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thinks he will live; but he must lie in 
bed for a great while, and suffer very 
much, and be crippled for life. But who 
knows ?—this accident may soften his 
heart, and save him from growing up 
into a bad, cruel man. We must do all 
we can to help him.” 

“How?” asked Matty. 

“We can be very kind. Kindness 
will make him more sorry for his faults 
than anything else can. By and by you 
can carry him something every day, —a 
book or a plaything, or something nice 
to eat, and you can stay and try to amuse 
him.” 

“T will, ma’am,” said Matty, with the 
courageous air of a young martyr. “I 
will try to do him some good.” 

Thus Matty learned to forgive in the 
true, Christ-like way, —to pray for and 
do good to those who treat us unkindly. 
Real forgiveness is loving and entire, like 
that which we ask God to grant unto 
us. Unless we so forgive, “neither will 
our heavenly Father forgive our tres- 
passes.” 


\ THE, CHILD’S MYSTERY. 


BY META LANDER, 


My fairy sister dear! they tell me thou art gone, 
And yet I see thee here, bright as a summer’s morn. 


Whenever mamma comes where thou dost always stay, 
‘I love to be with her, and in thy presence play. 


A sweet, angelic look thy cherub face doth wear, 
Thine eyes are fixed on mine, following me everywhere. 


Thou winn’st my little heart with thine attractive grace ; 
I kiss thy forehead fair, thy sweet and blooming face. 


I kiss thy rosy lips, and back they seem to kiss ; 
I should be happy then, but something-still I miss. 


For thou art all unlike my other sister dear, — 
I never hear thee laugh, nor see thee shed a tear. 


Thou dost not run about; thy lips have naught to say, 
Though still thine eye entreats, “Stay, little brother, stay!” 
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I know not why it is, but thou dost strangely seem 
To picture to my mind a half-forgotten dream, — 


Dream of my infant days, in which an image bright 
Oft filled my little heart with exquisite delight. 


Explain to me, mamma, why is this sister dear 
Throughout the busy day silent and stirless here ? 


And tell me, too, of her, within that grassy bed, 
Where sunshine softly smiles around her lowly head. 


And tell me yet of her,—the Carrie up in heaven, — 
The loved and beautiful, to whom bright wings were given. 


Have I ¢hree sisters, then, mamma, for whom you weep? 
This darling, silent one,—the one who is asleep, — 


And her in garden-land, with gentle, loving eye, 
Who watches over us, above the spangled sky? 


. Why do these sisters three have but a single name? 


For “Carrie” still you say, calling them all the same. 


Come to thy mother, Alick dear, 
And I will tell thee all, 

Albeit it’s a mournful tale, 
And oft my tears will fall. 


There’s ove, there’s ovly one, dear child, 
For whom my heart doth weep, — 
That one who in her radiant dawn 
Of beauty fell asleep. 
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Hers was the gladdest, merriest laugh, 
And as she bounded free, 

Flinging her tresses to the breeze, 
Oh! what could lovelier be? 


And then those eyes, those earnest eyes, 
Within whose azure sphere 

Was mirrored lovingly her soul, 
So truthful, sweet, and clear. 


But dearer still her gushing heart ; 
That was the gem of all; 

And to a sunnier home than this 
Did Love that heart recall. 


As like a fading flower she sat 
Leaning her drooping head, 
Softly thy little form drew nigh 
With feeble, faltering tread; 


And to her pale and quivering lips 
Were fondly placed thine own: 

It was a pledge of infant love, — 
It proved the parting one. 


For soon, alas ! an angel came, 
And took her to his heart, — 

And sinking into peaceful sleep, 
Thus did my child depart. 


Mamma ! that’s only one,—the one who lowly sleeps: 
Now talk to me of her who watch above us keeps. 


My son! the gentle soul which looked 
From our dear Carrie’s eye, — 

That soul it was which thought, which loved, 
And which could never die. 


The body, moldering now in dust, 
Was its fair robe of clay; 

When that was laid aside, dear boy, 
The spirit soared away. 


But when the angel comes for us 
To climb yon starry hight, 

And pass within her blissful home 
Through pearly gates of light, — 


Then shall thy sister, darling boy, 
In her own form appear, 

Yet lovelier and more beautiful 
Than e’er we saw her here. 
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But this one, dear mamma, whom always here I see,— 
Who is ¢kés Carrie, then, that looks so much at me? 


That is the zwage of our lost 
And loved one in the sky ; 
A shadow of that beauty bright 
Which gladdened every eye. 


Now look within that mirror fair ; 
What does my Alick see? 

That rosy face so smiling there 
The image is of thee. 


But not alone, mamma, that laughing image clear 
Looks back into your eye; for I myself am here; 


And should thy little boy not by the mirror stay, 
My tiny image too would quickly run away. 


Then tell me, mother dear, how it can ever be 
Her zmage should be here, when Aer I can not see ? 


This image, dear, a picture is ; 
But this sweet, triple band, 

This mother’s precious trinity, 
Thou canst not understand. 


Put up thy loving, cherry lips, 
And give a kiss to me: 
God grant that thou may’st never know 


Thy mother’s agony. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOONS WITH MAMMA. 
FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


CHA PPE RIEX ET. 
THE RESURRECTION. 


“ As I passed the nursery door this 
morning, I think I heard you both saying 
a hymn to nurse: what hymn was it, 
Erny?” 

“ It was, — 


\ 


‘This is the day when Christ arose 
So early from the dead.’ 


Do you know the hymn, mamma ? Nurse 
says she knew it when she was a child.” 

“Yes, dear, I know it very well; it 
was one of the first I was able to repeat 
when a child.” 


““Mamma,” said Erny, “I think I love 
Sunday best of all the days.” 

“I hope you will always do so, Erny: 
it is the best day of all the seven. And 
now I am going to tell you about a very 
happy thing that happened on a Sun- 
day.” 

“JT think I know what you mean, 
mamma,” said Katie, “for we were talk- 
ing with nurse this morning, and she 
said she thought perhaps you would tell 
us to-day about the Saviour’s coming 
back to life again; and I am sure that 
was a very happy thing: how glad the 
disciples must have been ! ” 
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“Yes, dear, they were so glad that 
they could hardly believe at first that 
they really saw him. And now shall I 
tell you the story? Very early on the 
first day of the week after the Lord Je- 
sus was crucified, a company of women 
who loved him walked to his grave ; 
they took with them sweet-smelling spices 
to lay upon his body. When they got to 
the place where Joseph had laid him, 
they found that the great stone which 
had been put at the door of the tomb 
was moved. Before they came, a bright 
shining angel had come down from heav- 
en and rolled itaway. The women went 
into the grave, but they did not see the 
body of their dear Lord there; and as 
they wondered what had become of it, 
two angels stood by them in shining gar- 
ments, and they were afraid when they 
saw them, and bowed their faces down 
to the earth. The angels said, ‘ Why do 
you look for the living among the dead? 
Jesus is not here; heisrisen. Remem- 
ber what he told you, that he would rise 
from the dead after three days.’ 

“Then they recollected what Jesus 
had said. And they went and told the 
disciples that the Lord had risen; but 
they did not believe that the good news 
was true. 

“ Another woman, named Mary Mag- 
dalene, who had been still earlier to the 

. grave, came running to Peter and John, 
saying, ‘ They have taken away the Lord 
out of the grave, and we do not know 
where they have laid him.’ Mary was 
very sorrowful, for she thought the Sav- 
iour’s body had been removed ; she did 
not know that it lived again, never to die 
any more. Then Peter and John ran to 
the grave to look for themselves. John 
reached it first, and, stooping down, he 
looked in, and afterward both Peter and 
he entered it; but they could not see a 
body lying there, only the grave-clothes 
in which it had been wrapped. They 
then went to their own homes, but Mary 
stayed by the grave, weeping. Presently 
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she looked into it, and saw the two an- 
gels sitting there, one in the place where 
the Saviour’s feet had been, the other 
where his head had lain. The angels 
asked her why she was crying, and she 
said, ‘ Because they have taken away my 
Lord, and I know not where they have 
laid him.’ 

“As Mary drew back again from the 
grave, she saw some one standing by her, 
but she did not know that it was Jesus ; 
she supposed that it was the gardener. 
He said to her, ‘ Woman, why weepest 
thou? whom seekest thou?’ Mary re- 
plied, ‘ Sir, if you have taken him away, 
tell me where you have laidhim.’ Then 
said Jesus to her, ‘ Mary,’ and she then 
knew that it was Jesus himself who 
spoke. Oh, how glad she must have 
felt to see him alive again ! 

“Jesus soon sent her to his disciples. 
She found them still mourning because 
their Lord was dead; and when she 
told them that he was alive again, and 
that she had seen him and spoken with 
him, they could not believe her. 

“ Afterward, on the same day, Jesus 
showed himself to two other friends, and 
to Peter also; but still the rest of the 
disciples could not believe that he was 
risen indeed. So, when the evening was 
come, and they were together in one 
room, Jesus suddenly stood in the midst 
of them. They did not see him come, 
but they looked and he was there, and 
he spoke to them, saying, ‘Peace be 
unto you.’ At first they were frightened ; 
they could not even then believe that it 
was Jesus himself; but he bade them 
look at his hands and feet, into which 
the nails had been driven, and showed 
them the hole in his side which the sol- 
dier’s spear had made ; and while they 
wondered, and hardly yet believed for 
joy, he asked them, ‘ Have ye here any 
meat?’ and they gave him a piece of 
broiled fish to eat, and some honeycomb. 

“ After this the disciples saw Jesus 
again several times. At last the time 
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came for him to ascend to his bright 
home in heaven. 

“One day he took the disciples with 
him to the top of a high hill, called the 
Mount of Olives, and when there, he 
talked with them, and told them what 
they must do for him. after he had left 
them, — how they must travel about and 
teach others to know and love and serve 
him, and how he would always really be 
with them, although they would not see 
him. And then he lifted up his hands 
and blessed them, and as he did so he 
was taken from them, and received up 
into heaven, where he sat down at God’s 
right hand.” 

“ And did the disciples see Jesus go 
up to heaven, mamma ?”’ 

“They watched him for a while, until 
a cloud hid him from their sight, and 
then they went back to Jerusalem with 
great joy. 

“ Do not you think they were glad that 
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the Saviour’s pain and sorrow were all 
over? and that he had gone to heaven 
never to suffer any more?” 

“They were glad, too, because Jesus 
had given them work to do for him; 
they were glad because they knew that 
he would always help them, and love 
them, and care for them, and because 
they knew that by and by they would go 
to be with him for ever and ever. 

“Here is dear papa; perhaps he 
would like to hear his little boy and 
girl sing ahymn. Shall mamma choose 
one to-day? Then let it be this : — 


“ Lord, a little band and lowly, 
We are come to sing to thee ; 
Thou art great and high and holy, 
Oh, how solemn we should be! 


Fill our hearts with thoughts of Jesus, 
And of heaven, where he is gone ; 
And let nothing ever please us 
He would grieve to look upon.” 


THE GOLD Coin. — In avillage near 
Cologne, on the Rhine, there lived a 
widow with five young children in the 
greatest poverty. With true humility 
she possessed a strong faith in the Lord, 
a courageous trust in his fatherly prom- 
ises. She worked hard, but had often 
to hear her little ones cry for bread. It 
seemed as if her heart would break when 
one day in winter she had nothing to 
give her children to eat, and no peat to 
warm the room. The poor mother, whose 
heart bled at the distress of her children, 
did not even then lose her trust in God, 
but encouraged them with the words, 
“Children, only have a little patience ; 
our Father will soon come and help us!” 

Meanwhile she prayed from her inmost 
soul to her Saviour for help. One of 
the children was stirring the ashes of the 
burnt peat. She found there a piece of 
money, which they took for a copper 
kreuzer. ‘A kreuzer,a kreuzer, moth- 
er,” cried the child, full of joy; “buy 


some peat with it, and then we shall 
have a warm room!” -The mother ex- 
amined the supposed kreuzer more mi- 
nutely, rubbed it with her apron, and 
remarked that the coin was more yellow 
than copper-colored. She hastened to 
the goldsmith to show him the piece of 
money and inquire its value, and found 
that it was a Frederick d’Or. She ask- 
ed how much that was worth, and when 
he told her, she begged him to give her 
change for it. She did not lose a mo- 
ment in buying as much bread, flour, 
potatoes, and peat, as she could carry, 
and then hastened home. 

How the coin came into the peat and 
the ashes is only known to Him who 
guides and directs everything, and who 
then so ruled that the widow should get 
the piece of turf in which it was hidden, 
and that the child should find it at the 
very moment when their distress was 
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A NAME is sometimes a touchstone of 
character. We have foundit so. ‘“‘Sab- 
bath at Home’!” said one, on coming 
into our office; “what have you gone 
back into Judaism for? We have no 
Sabbath in Christian times.” ‘Sabbath 
at Home,”’ said another, in our hear- 
ing; “that must be for me, for I never 
go to church.” “The name of the mag- 
azine,” said a paper in another city, 
“seems to us to savor of cant.” 

We are convinced that our name 
_is a banner that needs to be set up 
and maintained. There is a Sabbath 
to-day, —a higher, holier day of rest 
than was ever known to the ancient 
Jews; as much higher and holier than 
the Jewish Sabbath as Christianity is 
than Judaism. Who doubts that a mod- 
ern house of Christian worship is in- 
vested with a greater glory than the tem- 
ple at Jerusalem? The modern temple 
isa place of more spiritual worship, and 
of a more wonderful display of divine 
presence. So is the modern Christian 
Sabbath a day far in advance of the an- 
cient, as a matter of fact, though it can 
never advance beyond the divine zdeal 
of that day ; can never outstrip those in- 
exhaustible words. of command, ‘ KEEP 
IT HOLY.” Those who are anxious to 
break away from the express precept in 
the Decalogue would do well to remem- 


ber the wonderful elasticity, so to speak, 
there is in the great fundamental words 
of religion. No true progress can ever 
feel cramped and fettered by a command 
that has the word “holy”? in it. 

But our name has encountered one 
objection of a very different character 
from those mentioned above. A much- 
esteemed Presbyterian minister writes : 


“TI am sorry the magazine bears the name 
it does. The book for the Sabbath is the 
Bible, But this magazine-reading and these 
Sunday-school story-books are just crowding 
the Bible in our families into the background ; 
and therefore I lamented that you published 
under the name you did. It was as much 
as saying to the world, ‘ Here is your profit- 
able Sunday reading. We learned men and 
spiritual guides stamp it with our approba- 
tion: take it into your families, and devote 
the hours of the Sabbath to it.’” 


God forbid that we should crowd the 
Bible into the background! This num- 
ber shall be our last, if any one will con- 
vince us that such a result is coming 
from our work. But we do not hesitate 
to say, judging from what we have heard 
from our readers, that even our “ Bible 
Recreations” alone have already greatly 
promoted the study of the Bible on the 
Sabbath. Yet this is only a small item 
of service compared with what we hope 
to render to the Book of books, the Holy 
of holies of Christian literature. 

Our name does by no means limit the 
reader to one day in the week ; and if on 
the Lord’s Day we “‘crowd” anything, 
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it is more likely that it will be the secu- 
lar magazine, the semi-religious paper, 
and the trashy story-book. The way to 
hold the Bible and religious truth in 
their true rank, is to keep watch of the 
tendencies in literature, and occupy the 
whole field for Christ. 

In obedience to what we regarded as 
the demands of Christian truth, we en- 
tered the field of magazine literature six 
months ago. Our success thus far has 
been cheering. The hearty words of 
commendation which have come from 
private sources and from a unanimous 
Christian press, assure us that our enter- 
prise is most acceptable to the Christian 
community, and was not started a day 
too soon to meet the wants of many ear- 
nest minds. 

We will close this talk about ourselves 
by saying that we hope to exhibit steady 
improvement in the future, and that one 
way in which this improvement can be 
accelerated is by the labors of our friends 
in increasing our subscription list. An 
illustrated magazine, such as our readers 
want, requires a free outlay of money. 
The price is low; therefore the subscri- 
bers must be many. 


“OUR OWN FIRESIDE,” an excellent 
English magazine, has, in the last num- 
ber received, an interesting article on 
“Proverbs.” It was in this periodical 
that Archbishop Trench’s charming se- 
ries of papers on the poetry, morality, 
theology, &c., of proverbs first saw the 
light. From the article before us we 
cull a few choice things. 

It seems that the oldest proverb, 
whose origin can be traced, is recorded 
in Gen. x. 9, it being common in Moses’ 
day to say, “Like Nimrod the mighty 
hunter ;” as common probably as for 
one to say now, “Old as Methuselah.” 

The next in antiquity is the beautiful 
and touching one born of Abrahain’s 
trial: “In the mount of the Lord it shall 
be seen (or provided)” (Gen. xxii. 14), 
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which corresponds to the more modern 
““Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity.” 
Another Bible proverb, whose age can 
not be estimated, is, “ Wickedness pro- 
ceedeth from the wicked,” which David, 
in his address to Saul (1 Sam. xxiv. 13), 
calls a “proverb of the ancients.” An- 
other ancient proverb, which will always 
be modern as well, to express surprise 
at sudden changes or inconsistencies of 
character, arose from Saul’s inspiration 
(1 Sam. x. 12): “Is Saul also among 
the prophets ? ” 

The historical and geographical fea- 
tures of proverbs are interesting. “ Big 
churches, little saints,” and “Touch a 
friar, and all cowls flutter as far as 
Rome,” point to the dawn of the Refor- 
mation. “A great lance-thrust to a 
dead Moor” breathes a Spaniard’s con- 
tempt for sham courage, and calls up 
the old conflicts between Saracen and 
Christian. “God has.his hosts ; amongst 
them honey,” is an Arabian proverb, 
first used by the Emperor Moawiah when 
he heard that his enemy was killed by 
eating honey made from poisonous herbs. 
“ Never trust to a well in front,” is a 
Bechuana proverb, which could have 
arisen only among travelers through arid 
regions. 

The writer remarks, “As proverbs 
are meant to be portable, it is essential 
that they should be packed up in a few 
words, and it is very desirable that they 
should assume the shape most conven- 
ient for the memory. Hence in every 
language a large number have taken the 
form of poetry ; and in the languages of 
Europe they have extensively availed 
themselves of the mnemonic aids sup- 
plied by rhyme and alliteration.” 

The most striking example of this is 
found in the proverb, “ Man proposes,’ 
God disposes,” which keeps its rhyme 
in five other languages, viz: French, 
“TL ’homme propose, et Dieu dispose ;” 
German, “Der mensch denkt’s, Gott 
lenkt’s ;” Dutch, “De mensch wikt, 
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maar Gott beschikt;” Danish, ‘ Men- 
nesket spaaer, Gud raar’er ;” Spanish, 
“La gente pone, y Dios dispone ;” nor 
can it be told with certainty in what lan- 
guage the proverb first took shape. 

Speaking of proverbs as disclosing the 
character of a people, the author says, 
“In authorship there may be idiosyn- 
crasy; Byron may be no true type of 
the Anglo-Saxon, nor Erasmus of the 
Hollander; but neither Englishmen 
nor Dutchmen can repudiate their prov- 
erbs. These are the nation’s own com- 
position, —its autobiography ; what Au- 
gustine would have called its confessions 
and retractations. Before a maxim could 
have become a proverb [of which the 
author accepts Lord John Russell’s ex- 
tempore definition,—‘one man’s wit 
and all men’s wisdom’], it had to pass 
the ordeal of ‘universal suffrage ; and 
without millions of -votes in its favor it 
could never have been installed.” 

The following are Spanish proverbs :— 

“They took away the mirror from me 
because I was ugly, and gave it to the 
blind woman.” 
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“He who wants to be rich in a year 
comes to the gallows in half a year.” 

“Since I wronged you, I have never 
liked you.” 

“If the rings are lost, here are the 
fingers.” 

Here are four from Scotland :— 

“ A willful man should be unco’ wise.” 

“Ye wad do little for God if the -deil 
were dead.” 

“He that teaches himsel’ has a fool 
for his maister.” 

“He that has a meikle nose thinks ilk 
ane [every one] speaks 0’t.” 

A few paragraphs are devoted to the 
uses that have been made of proverbs. 
“Sermons of the Reformation period are 
full of them. Latimer often clinched his 
argument with a text from this oral Bible 
of the multitude; and Jewel mingled 
them with aphorisms almost as good of 
his own invention. With the ready wit 
of these ‘wise saws’ John Knox had his 
quiver richly furnished. ‘ Ding doon the 
nests and the rooks will flee awa’,’ is 
said to have been fatal to the Cathedral 
of St. Andrews.” 


BIBLE RECREATIONS., 


XXX. 


The following questions are, each of 
them, to be answered by a word which 
begins with the letter “A.” 


1. What creature is mentioned in 
connection with a warning against in- 
temperance ? 

2. What professional office does an 
apostle make metaphorical of the work 
of Christ ? 

3. Name something often described 
in the Old Testament which the New 
Testament uses as metaphorical of the 
sacrifice of Christ. 

4. What instrument is made emblem- 
atical of hope ? And why? 

5. What animal illustrates industry, 


forethought, and individual responsi- 
bility ? 

6. What tree, mentioned by Solomon, 
may be regarded as metaphorical of 
Christ ? 

7. What member of the human body 
is mentioned in the Bible in describing 
the power of God ? 

8. What is used metaphorically to de- 
note the Christian’s defense against his 
spiritual enemies ? 

g. Affliction, slander, and divine 
truth are all represented under one met- 
aphor. Name it; and give the refer- 
ences. 

10. Name something which is made 
emblematical of humiliation, and the un- 


satisfying nature of sin. 
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11. What metaphor is used alike for 
repentance and resurrection ? 
12. What instrument is used both in 
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the Old and New Testaments to indicate 
divine judgments ? 


Lael 


Who is represented in these cuts ? 

What did he resolve to abstain from ? 

In what countries did he live ? 

What offices did he hold? 

What were the names of his compan- 
ions ? 

Whose lives were spared at his re- 
quest ? 


What is said of his personal ore 
ance ? 

What great deliverance did he receive ? 

What scenes are shown in the pic- 
tures? 

What lessons can you derive from 
them? 


XXXII. 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE RECREATIONS IN 


OUR LAST. 
XXv. Job xxxix. 
XXVI. TimotTHy. Acts xvi.1; 32 Tim. 
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What celebrated traveler is here rep- 
resented ? 

Whither was he going? 
the distance ? 

What happened to him on the way ? 

Who gave him assistance ? 

What was there remarkable about 
this? 

How much money did this man give 
for him ? 

What would that be equal to now ? 

What is this story called, and where 
is it recorded ? 


What was 


XXVII SOLOMON. 1 Kings i. 39; iii. 
16-28 ; viii. 22 ; x. I-9 ; 18-20. 
XXVIII. MANNA. 


XXIX. (1) Eve. (2) Because Peter was 
a fisherman. (3) Jezebel. 


